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ABSTRACT 
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that include suggested teaching activities; sample units; 
bibliographies; and lists of community resources and other 
supplementary materials- (DB) 
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Today's schools 
shape tomorrows 
society.'* 



"The chJlenge... 
is to prepare all 
students to 
parddpaxein 
further educadon 
and to become 
productive 
employees..." 



"The curriculum is 
the tool th ough 
which we :rmt 
equip students for 
success in a 
complex and 
changing world." 



from the desk of the 

Superintendent 



Today's schools shape tomorrow's society. In two short 
decades, our secondary and elementary students will be the 
citizens, scholars, scientists, and leaders determining the destiny 
of our country and our world* 

The challenge facing educators, then, is to {.lepare all students 
to participate in fimher edi :ation and to become productive 
en5)loyees in the workplace. This challenge includes planning 
and delivering instruction which results in broad and widespread 
achievement of the core curriculum by all students. 

The curriculum is tiie tool tiirough which we must equip students 
for success in a complex and changing world* Graduates of our 
schools must be able to use the intellectual tools they have 
acquired in school in order to participate intelligemly in our 
denGc;:racy, enjoy lifelong learning, and make a living in a 
con^>etitive world where tiie most sought after talents are 
learning, tiiinking, and self-discipline. 

In addition to die delivery of a strong curriculum, die challenge 
can be met tfirough improved access to educational oppormnities, 
higher expectations for students, and expanded school- 
commuiuty-parent partnerships. » 

Don R. Roberts 
Superintendent of Schools 
August, 1990 




**This curriculum 
guide represents a 
reconciliation of 
curriculum and the 
limits of time" 



",„tfus document 
includes a statement 
of pftilosjphy and 
broad goals,,, 
objectives,, .scope 
and i>equence.., 
instrucdonai 
planning guides 
which include 
teaching activities,,, 
[oiuij sample 
units...*' 



"Use the guide as a 
resource for 
instructiorxd 
planning and 
reference its use in 
both lesson plans 
and grade books." 



To The Teacher: 



This curriculum guide represents a reccnciliation of curriculum content 
and the limits of time. Its purposes are to promote greater student 
achievement through alignment of the written, the taujh., and the 
tested curriculum; and to promote broader and higher levels of 
thinking through objectives, and strategies which integrate content and 
cognition. 

Teachers and staff have worked to define the curriculum for the Fort 
Worth Independent School District Their efforts have rcoulted in the 
production of this document which includes 

• a statement of philosophy and broad goals for each content area. 
These should help guide curricu?ar decisions and articulate the 
district's aspirations for students as a result of their participating in a 
program or programs. 

• objectives organized around broad content goals or strands. 
These define more specific expectations for students in each subject 
or course, prekindergarten through Grade 12. 

scope and sequence charts which display the core content of a 
snbjecl or course and how this content develops over the span of 
various instructional levels. 

• instrictional planning guides which include suggested 
teaching activities, assessment types, and reteaching and 
enrichment ideas. 

• sample units which show the instructional planning process or the 
kind of thinking that teachers engage in as they plan instruction. 

• bibliographies, annotated lists of school and community 
resources, reading lists, and other supplementary materials. 

Your role in the successful use of this guide is crucial. Use the guide 
as a resource for instructional planning and reference its use in both 
lesson plans and grade books. We hope you will join the 
collaboration by contributing ideas for activities, assessments, and 
units as well as by responding to the appropriateness and utility of this 
document. Response forms are included to facilitate this process. 

We acknowledge the contributions of curriculum writing teams and 
the leadership of program staff without whom this guide would not 
have been possible. We appreciate, also, the desktop publishing skills 
and expertise of the Office of Curriculum Production and Distribution 
in formatting and printing this publication. 



Midge Rach, Assistant Superintendent 
Instructional Plarmmg and Development 



Nancy Timmons, Director 
Cuniculum 



August, 1990 
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FORT WORTH INDEPENIVENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



MISSION STATEMENT 

The mission of the Fort Worth Independent School District is to 
prepare students to assume economic, social, civic, and cultural 
responsibilities in a complex and changing society. This 
requires the provision of a well-balanced curriculum for all 
students that assures mastery of the basic skills of literacy, 
mathematics, and critical thinking. in addition to establishing 
this broad intellectual base, the district must provide 
opportunities for all students to develop attitudes ind skills 
that promote mental, physical, and emotional fitness; economic 
and occupational proficiency; an appreciation for the aesthetic; 
and lifelong learning. 



GOALS 

Goal 1 STUDENT PERFORMANCE —All students will be expected to meet or 

exceed stated educational performance standards of high achievement, 
master the essential elements, and participate in appropriate school 
programs . 

Goal 2 CURRICULXm — Offer a well-balanced curriculum in order that students 
may realize their learning potential and prepare for productive 
lives . 

Goal 3 QUALITY TEACHING AND SUMSRVISION— Ensure effective delivery of 
instruction. 

Goal 4 ORGANIZATION AND KANAGEMENT — Provide organization and management 
v;hich will be productive, efficient, and accountable at all levels 
of the educational system. 

Goal 5 FINANCE — Provide adaquate and equitable funding to support quality 
instructional programs and quality schools. 



Goal 6 PARF.NT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMSNT—Improve schools oy involving 
parents and other members of the community as partners. 

Goal 7 INNOVATION — Improve the instructional program through- the 
development a.id use of alternative delivery methods. 

Goal 8 COMMUN*:CATIONS —Provide consistent, timely, and effective 

communication among all public education entities and personnel. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 
GRADES PK.12 



IVe can chart our future clearly and wisely only when we kr,nw the path which 
has led to the present, 

"Adlai Stevenson (1952) 



PHILOSOPHY 



ERIC 



The social studies program assumes responsibility for some of the major 
purposes of education: recognizing the diversity of cultural heritage 
and improving our society through the preparation of students for 
responsible citizenship. This means that the program must produce 
individuals who possess a working knowledge of the economic, geographic, 
cultural, political, and social factors that make up the human ecosystem. 
Students must also understand, experience, and gain appreciation for the 
principles of democracy rule of law, fair play, the work ethic, and civic 
responsibility. Without a conscious effort to teach and learn these things, 
a free republic can not endure. Thus, a priority for the social studies 
program is to ensure the survival of the United States aa a free nation 
through the development of enlightened democratic citizens. Social r^udies 
education is, therefore, centrally concerned with the t^J^aching of 
citizenship and government. 

Enlightened citizens have a knowledge of their past. Such knowledge 
informs and builds on the strengths of the past and avoids the 
repetition -^f its errors. Social studies education, then, is .oncerned 
with history. An emphasis on the chronology of history does not negate a 
thematic approach to the other social sciences but builds upon the 
interrelationships existing among the disciplines. 

Social studies education is likewise concerned wiL^* geography. It begins 
with place awareness and knowledge of pi /sical characteristics and leads 
to awareness of the decision-making proc>-ss in reJation to the 
environment. Responsible citizenship presumes an ability to participate 
effectively at local, state, national, and international levels. Social 
studies education must prepare students for informed economic decision 
making based on the ability to analyze the operations, benefits, and 
limitations of our rret enterprise system. Finally, recognizing the multi- 
ethnic population of our society leads to an awareness of our cultural 
diversity. Shared cultural knowledge is important because it is basic to an 
understanding of our pluralistic society. 
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PHILOSOPHY continued 



Students must be able understand and function in an ever changing, 
complex world of in^,erdependence , They must be prepared to work 
creatively, aesthetically, and ethically toward the resolution of 
human problems. This ability depends on the nurturing of favorable 
attitudes and a general and widespread proficiency in basic intellectual as 
well as participatory skills. Social studies education, therefore, is 
concerned w -h multi-cultural studies, critical thinking and decision-making 
skills, and integrating these skills into the total program. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 
GRADES PK.12 



RATIONALE AN. ■ PURPOSE 



• 



The purpose of this guide is to provide teachers a tool for 
planning instruction in social studies which is targeted toward 
local goals and objectives ae well as to the Texas Er'ucation 
Agency essential elements. This document is not design^id co be 
restrictive; rather, it should assist teachers in making 
instructional decisions which will result in the maste^ry of 
objectives by all students. 

This guide has been prepared to serve the social studies prograin 
in the following ways: 



• Improve curriculum, instructional planning, and decision 
making 

' Provide criteria for the selection of textbooks, supple- 
mental instructional materials, and assessments 

• Communicate curriculum content to educators and the 
community 

• Provide instructional strategies for PK-12 articulation 



1 o 
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SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 

GOALS 



The student will: 



!• Recognize the past, present, and future 
consequences and/or implications of geography, 
history, economics, politics, and other social 
science disciplines on humankind. 

2 • Demonstrate an understanding that people arid the 
environment are interrelated. 

3. Demonstrate a global awareness and understanding 
of world-wide interdependence. 

4. Demonstrate an awareness, appreciation, and 
acceptance of cultural diversity. 

5. Demonstrate an awareness and basij understanding 
of social problems, concerns, and issues. 

6 . Demonstrate an understanding of aad support for 

the democratic process. 

7 . AssTime economic, civic, and cultural responsibil- 

ities . 

8 . Apply problem-solving techniques to real-life 

situations . 

9. Demonstrate effective communication skills in 
order to function in a global society. 

10. Integrate and apply concepts froir ^arious social 
science disciplines . 
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Social Studies 
UNITED STATES HISTORY I 

OBJECTIVES 



THE LEARNER WILL: 


ESC. ELEMEl-^TS 


TEAMS* 


CONTENT 


A/V/S** 


A. 


Strand 1 Emergence of the Uniued States as 














a World Power 












1. 


Review, by demonstrating an understanding of. 


lA, 


IB 


4A-M 


R5, 


7 




causes of he .American Revolution and the Civil 








R8 






war 












2. 


Describe the causes and effects of U. S. 


lA 




2B, 2K, 


R5, 


7 




involvement in foreign affairs and international 






4M 


R8 






conflicts (from 1870) 












3. 


Analyze the impact of the U. S. on foreign 


IB, 


ic. 


IB-D 


R5, 


7 




policy and international cooperative efforts 






2A, 2B, 


R8, 


10 




(from 1870) 












B. 


Strand 2 Geographic Influences on the 
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United Suites 












1 

X • 










P7 


Q 
o 




resources influenced population movements before 






4F, 4 J 








1865 and in the decades that followed 






4K, 4M 






2. 


Explain government land and resource policies. 


2D, 


2F 




R5, 


7 




their historical significance, and their 






"^H 4 A 
on , *it\f 


R8 






environmental impact 






ATT A(Z 














A T AK 






3. 


Locate and explain the importance of selected 


2B, 


2E 


4A 4F 


R7, 


8 




historical sites and major population centers 






4K 






4. 


Identify United States* overseas possessions. 


2C 




4A,4F, 


R5, 


7 




manner of acquisition, and current status 






4G, 41 


R8 






Strand 3 Economic Development and Growth 














of the United States 












1. 


Explain the impact of the business cycle on the 


3A, 


3F 


3C,3E, 


.R6- 


■8 




development of the United States' banking and 






3F, 4A, 








monetary systems 






4M 






2. 


Analyze the continuing impact of science and 


3B 




3G,3H 


R6- 


-8 




technology on business, industry, and agricul- 














ture 













*R — Reading 
**Attitude3, Values, and Skills 
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THE LEARNER WILL: 


ESS* ELEMENTS 


TEAMS 


CONTENT 


A/V/S 


3. 


Appraise the economic impact of wars on the 


3C 


1A-D,2L 


R5-7 




United States 




3A-C,3E 










3I,4A-C, 










4F 






Describe the development and expansion of Uniwed 


3G 


3A, 3B, 


R5,7 




States internal trade to international trade 




3F-I, 


R8 








4A, 4F, 










4G,4I, 










4K, 4M 




5. 


Identify the significance of business and labor 


3E,3E 


3A-E, 


R8 




organizations 




3G, 31, 










4A, 43, 










4F, 4K, 










4M 




6. 


Analyze the changing relationship of government 


3H 


3A-C, 


R7, 8 




and the economy 




3E, 3F, 










3J 




D. 


Strand 4 Social and Cultural Developments 










of the United States 








1. 


Identify the contributions of ethnic and racial 


4C 


lA-C 


R5, 8 




groups and^ individuals 








2. 


Describe the causes and impact of imraigration. 


4B, 4E 


lA-D 


R5-8 




patterns of settlement, and population movements 




28, 2C, 










4A, 4B, 










4F,4G, 










4K, 4M 




3. 


Evaluate social reform movements affecting 


4D, 4F 


lA-D, 


R4-9 




majority-miinority group relations 




2C 




A 

1 • 




4A 


lA-D 


R5,7, 




Civil war and Reconstruction 






R8 




Compare the impact of science/ technology 


4G, 4H 


4A, 4D, 


R7-9 




on society with changes reflected in art. 




4F,4G, 






literature/ and music 




4K-M 




E. 


Strand 5 Political Development of the 










United states 








1. 


Demonstrate an understanding of major documents 


5B 


IC, ID, 


Rl, 10 




related to the political development of the U. S. 




2A, 2C, 










2D,2F, 










/^G,2I-L 




2. 


Identify major political campaigns and reforms: 


5A, 5C, 


lA-D, 


R5-9 




their issues, leaders, and effects 


5D 


2A-L, 










4A, 4E, 










4F,4G, 










4K-M 




3. 


Determine the relationship between Constitu- 


5E, 5F 


2A-L, 


R5, 6 




tional dey^elopments and changes in the three 




,4A,.4F, 






branches of government 




4L,4M 
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U. S. History I 
RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 



Seq^uential Objectives (Essentia^ Elements) 


Resources 


The following objectives should be taught sequentially as listed. 

A. strand: 

1 . Review, by demonstrating an understanding of, causes of the 
merican Revolution and the Civil War. (1 A, B; 4A-M) 

B. STRAND 2 

1 . Describe how physical features and econ )mic resources 
influenced population movements before 1865 and in the 
decades th^ followed. (2A, B, G, K; 4M) 

D. STRAND 4 

"^4. Evaluate the long-term social impact of the Civil War and 
ReconsinictiOT. (IB-D; 2A3; 4A) 


Land of Promises Scott, Foresman; 10-12, 17-21 
Rice of the American Nation, Harcourt; 14-20, 
29-32 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Ameri- 
can Revolution and Civil War 

Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 5-6, 8-9, 15- 
17, 54-57 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Immigra- 
tion and Population 

Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 25-43, 67-79 
Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 32-70 
World Book Encyclopedia, /articles on Civil 

War and Reconstruction 
Museum of Science and History, Texas Hall 


Non-Sequential Objectives (Essential Ele'inents) 


Resources 


The following objectives do not have to be taught sequentially. 
A. STRAND i 

2. Describe the causes and effects of U. S. involvement in 
foreign affairs and international conflicts (from 1870). (1 A; 
2B, K; 4M) 

*3. Analyze the impact of the U. S. on foreign policy and inter- 
national cooperative efforts (from 1870). (IB-D; 2A, B) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 124-125, 130- 
131, 140-141, 169-171, 173-177, 279-283, 
360, 383-384, 388-389, 498-499, 538 
Rise of the Arrierican Nation, Harcourt; 18?,, 
189-191, 1V3-201, 210-215, 249-251, 301- 
303, 363-364. 367, 370, 387-388 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Spanish- 
American W'jr, Open Door, Dollar 
Diplomacy, WWI, WWII, Cold-War, and 
Vietnam War 

Land of Promise; Scou, Foresman; 130 132, 136- 
138, 140-141, 182-185, 280, 290, 299, 309- 
310, 367 

Pic/> nf /hp AtriPrir/in hJntinn Harrniirt* lO/i 

224,317, 359-361,364 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Dollar 
Diplomacy, Korean War, I jue of Nations, 
1 United Nations 



IE 

^Certain objectives are taught throughout ^the^ course/grade leveL 



Recommended Course Sequence 

Social Studies, U. S. History I (continued) 



Non-Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


B. 


STRAND 2 




1. 


Describe how physical fcaU'ies and economic resources 
influenced popujadon movements before 1865 and in the 
decai^s la&l followed. (2A. G; 4A. C. F. J. K. M) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 155, 179, 206, 
218-219 

Rise cf tke American Nation, Harcourt; 170, 
390, 428 


* 2. 


Explain government land and resource policies, their historical 
significance, and their envirorimental impact (2D, F; 3B, C, 
H:4A, F,G, I,K) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 152-155, 178, 
260, 267 

Rise of the Americar, Nation, Harcourt; 76, 80, 

89, 171,272, 282-283, 290 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on railroads, 

land policies, and Indians 
Western Co. Oil Museum 


* 3. 


Locate and explain the importance of selected historical sites 
and major population centers. (2B, E; 4A, F, K) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 9, 58, 62, 66, 
68, 71, 86, 98, 113, 133, 146, 148, 163, 201, 
207, 2i9-221, 231-232, 23^, 245, 343 
Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 78, 
131, 34S, 359, 391, 395, 397, 412-413 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on New 
Yoric, Boston, Washington Monument 


4. 


Identify United Stales' overseas possessions, manner of aquisi- 
rion, and current status. (2C; 4A, F, I) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 123-142, 290- 
294 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 493- 

499, 500-505 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Alaska, 

Hawaii, and Spanish-American War 


C. 


STRAND 3 




1. 


Er»plain the impact of the business cycle on the aevelopment 
of the United States' banking and monetary systems. 
(3A, C, E, F; 4A, \i) 


Land of Promise; ^icoft, Foresman; 60-61, 78, 86, 
160, 205-206, 226-229, 231-232, 241-242, 

1f\A 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 121, 

215, 280,301 
World Book Encyclopedia, .^cles on Federal 

Reserve and Business Cycle 


2. 


Analyze the continuing impact of science and technoiogy on 
business, industry, rjiA agriculmre. (3B, G, H) 


Land of Promise; Scot:, Foresman; 61-64, 103- 
\f\A oon oOA 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 167- 

173.404-407 
World Book Encyclopedia, Arti \> on Edison, 

Bell, etc.. Computers and Hydrogen Bomb 


3. 

i- 


Appraise the economic impact of wars on the United States. 
(1 A-D: 2L: 3A-C, E, I; 4A-C, F) 

.17 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 46-54, 57-61, 
193-208, 302-305 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 224- 

235, 253-265, 336-353 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on WWl, 
WWII; CivilWa/, andVieuiam 



O "Certain objectiv s are taught tliroughout the course/grade level. 
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Recommended Course Sequence 

Social Studies, U. S. History I (condnued) 


Non*SequentiaI Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


4. Describe the development and expansion of United States 
internal trade to international trade. (3A, B, F-I; 4A, F, G, I, 
K.M) 

5. Idendfy the significance of business and labor organizations. 
(3A-E. G.I;4A.B.F.K.M) 

*6. Analyze the changing relationship of government and the 
economy. (3A-C, E-F, H, J) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 7-9, 1 10-1 1 1, 
1/7, 130, 136, 150-152, 156, 201-203, 228, 
243 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 67, 93- 
96, 109-110, 153, 161-163,212-213,226- 
229, 298-299, 311, 345, 374, 378, 433-435 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Trade 
and Un'ied States 

Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 84-89, 115, 
146, 151, 160-161, 195, 262, 304, 427 
Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 67-69, 
93-100, 120-128, 130, 145, 151,225-227, 
257, 279-280, 322-323, 338-341, 406-408, 
432-433 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Labor 
and Unions 

Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 7, 17-18, 28, 
50-51,60-61,78-79,85,96-99, 113-116, 131, 
146, 156-157, 163, 200-201, 205-206, 221, 
227-230 346-347 483-485 
Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 67-70, 
115-116, 145, 225-230, 238, 254-255, 271- 
283, 289, 340-341,343, 432 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Eco- 
nomics, laissez-faire, and socialism 



D. STRAND 4 



* 1. Identify the contributions of ethnic and racial groups and 
individuals. (1A.C;4C) 



Describe the causes and impact of immigration, patterns of 
settlement, and population movements. (lA-D, 2B-C; 4A-B, 
E-G.K.M) 



iC 



Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 37, 47-48, 62- 
63, 78, 86, 90-93, 113, 162, 178-179, 206- 
207, 220-221, 241, 261, 264-265, 290, 348- 
349, 358, 365, 380-382. 418-420, 457-458, 
533-534 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 44-48, 
50-55, 75-76, 87, 98, 105, 113, 130-134, 
137-140, 147, 151-152, 184. 216, 227-228, 
258-265, 279, 322, 346, 372-373, 393-396, 
398, 401-403 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on U. S. 
history (minorities) black, Hispanic, Jews, 
women, etc. 

Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 15-17, 54-57, 
62-6^, 69-71, 94, 96. 162-163, 179, 197-198, 
20C, 206, 218-219, 380-381, 546. 5j2-553 
Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 52, 73, 

80, 88, 103, 105, 122-123, 126-127, 170, 

208-211, 228-229, 244-246, 257, 290, 389- 

391,401,412,416-418 
World Boo!: Encyclopedia, Articles on Popula- 

-tion.(U.S.),-Iromigrat:on-(U.S.), and 



'Cerlain oDjectives are taught througnout the course/grade ieve 
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Demography (U.S.) 
II. 



Recommended Course Sequence 

Social Studies, U. S. History I (continued) 



Ncr.-Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


♦1 


Evaluate social reform movements affecting majority-minority 
group relations. (1A-D,2C, 4D^ 


Land of Promise; Scott, Fore^man; 19, 76-79, 98. 
110, 112-117, 145-149, 194-201, 203, 347-349 
Rise of the American Nation. Harcourt; 67-68, 

/j-/0, lHO-14/, 1j4-1jo, Ijo-ljy, loU, 

162-164 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Progrcs- 
sivism. Populism, Women's Rights, Black 
Rights, Civil Rights, Hispanic Rights 




Compare the impact of science/technology on society with 
changes reflected in art, literature, and music. (4A-B, F-H, 
K-M) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 4, 207, 219- 

221,259, 270-272, 330 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 132, 
138, 140, 146-147, 206-264, 267 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on U.S. 
(Art), also individual artists (musicians, 
writers, poets, painters, architecti", sculptors) 


E, 


STRANDS 




♦1. 


Demonstrate an understanding of major documents related to 
the political development of the U. S. (1 A-D; 2A, C-D, F-G; 
I-L;5B) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 13-14, 17-18, 
135, 180, 185, 263, 309-310, 401-402, 558- 
559, 560-579 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 359, 
644-645,647-675 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Magna 
Charta, Mayflower Compact, Declaration of 
Independence, Anicles of Confederation, 
Constitut'on, Bih of Rights, and United 
Nations Charter 


2. 


Idenufy major political campaigns and reforms: their issues, 
leaders, and effects. (1 A-D, 2A-L; 4A, E-G, K-M; 5 A, C-D) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 13-22, 26-Ii8, 
67-79, 112-120, 123-141, 145-163, 167-1 i 
Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 35-55, 
57-69, 143-165, 176-221,223-252,269- 
334, 335-387 
YYoriu DooK cncyciopculu, Airicies on muiviu- 
ual parties (Republicar«s, Democrats, 
Populists, etc.), politicians (Presidents), and 
issues (rights, minorities, constitutional 
amendments) 


*3. 


Determine the relationship between Constitutional develop- 
ments and changes in the three branches of govemmenL (2A- 
L; 4A. F. L-M; SE-F) 


Land of Promise; Scott, Foresman; 13-14, 18, 21, 
34, 70,91, 93, 150, 156-157, 159-160, 180, 
201, 246-248, 263-264, 310, 324, 351. 364, 
370, 504-505 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt; 43, 54, 
60, 67, 173-174, 227, 276, 280. 286-287, 
293, 337, 353-354, 382, 385, 393 

12 



^Certain objectives are taught throughout y^e ^course/grade level. 



SOCUL STUDIES, UNITED STATES HISTORY I 
A- STRAND 1: EMERGENCE OF THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 



OBJECTIVE 1: REVIEW BY DEMONSTRATING AN UNDERSTANDIKvi OF 

CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE CIVIL 
WAR 

TEACHING ACnVITY: The students will complete a comparison chart that will be used to point oLt 
the political, social, and economic causes of both the American Revolution and the American Civil 
War. Students will acquire background infomiaiion by reading textbook pp. 3-21. by classroom 
discussion, and by teacher lecture. Other sources, such as videos, fdmstrips, or outside readings 
may be used to provide and document factual infomiation. 

• Each group of from three to five students will use its cumulative knowledge to list the political, 
social, and economic causes of the American Revolution and the Civil War. 

• When the assignment has been completed, each group will present its list of causes to the rest of 
the class. The teacher's role is to monitor the responses of the groups by correcting misconcep- 
tions and noting ti^at each group adds appropriate causes to its list. 

• Be sure to point out the similarities between the two events. 

Assessment: The causes of the American Revolution and the American Civil War all faii mto the broad 
categories of political, social, and economic differences. From their knowledge of these two pivoial 
events in American history, students will write a one- to two-page paper, explaining how each of 
these categories caused the American Revolution and the Civil War to begin. 

RETEACFONG ACnVHY: Soidenis will match Uie causes of the American Revolunon and the 

American CivU War in Column A with the proper event and broad category m Column B (student 
handout). Students may use their comparison charts and their textbooks as resources. 

Assessment: Students will answer one of the followLng questions in a one-page essay. 

1 . What role did money play as a cause of the American Revolution and the Civil War? 

2. Dissatisfaction with the current governing political body caused the American Revolution and 
the Civti War. Explain. 

3. "People revolt or rebel because they sec their society differendy from other people." Explain 
how this statement was true regarding the American Revolution and the Civil War. 

EXTENSION: Students wiU read what Thomas Paine had lo say about the causes of the Amencaji 

Revolution m his pamphlet. Com non Sense, and will list the reasons tiiat Pame cited for sepata- 
tion from English rule. 



Resources 
Textbook. 
Land of Promise: 
A History of the 
United States 
From 1865, 
Vol. 2. 

Snident Handout 

Filmstrips: 
The American 
Revolution: Two 
Views, 

(Kit 973.3 Amer) 

The Civil War 
Pielude to 
Conflict, National 
Geographic 
Society, (Kit 
973.7 Civ) 



Student Handout 



Common Sense. 
Thomas Paine 
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COMPARISON CHART 



EVENT 



A 




M 




E 




R 


R 


I 


E 


C 


V 


A 


0 


N 


L 




J 




T 




I 




0 




N 



POLITICAL 



SOCIAL 



ECONOMIC 



A 

M 

E 

R 

I 

C 

A 

N 



ERIC 

hriimiyrnrrriaaaa 



C 
I 
V 
I 
L 

W 
A 
R 



Student Handout 
Teaching Activity 
3S US History I 



(A:l) 
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CAUSES OF 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 



Directions: Match the causes of ti)e American Revolution and the American Civil War in 
Cclunin A with the conrct category in Column B. 



COLUMN A 

Farmers in the South and Industrialists 
in the North differed over tariff issues. 

Slave aristocrats are offended by anti- 
slavery movement 

3,000 miles of ocean made effective rule 
impossible. 

A new way of life allows the poor farmer 
to rise in social rank, thus challenging the 
idea of "old world" aristocracy. 

Taxation to pay for a past war seemed to be 
an undue burden on the citizens. 

Conflict existed over the relative powers of 
the central government (federalism vs con- 
federation). 



COLUMN B 

ARP- American Revolution Political 
ARS-American Revolution Social 
ARE-American Revolution Economic 
ACWP- American Civil War Political 
ACWS-Ar-erican Civil Wax Social 
ACWE- American Civil War Economic 




Student Handout 
Reteaching Activity (A:l) 
SS US History I 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



SOCIAL STUDIES, UNITED STATES HISTORY I 
A. STRAND 1: EMERGENCE OF THE UNITED ST/TES AS A WORLD POWER 



OBJECTIVE 1: REMEW BY DEMONSTRATING AN UNDERSTANDING OF 

CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE CIVIL 
WAR 

TEACHING ACTTVITY: Tlie students wiU read aloud textbook page 12, "Causes of the American 

Revolution," and fill in the comparison chart with the teacher's assistance. The same procedure wdl 
be used for the Civil War, textbook pages 17-21. 

Assessnu:nt: Students wiU identify each statement on die student handout as either a cause for the 
American Revolution or fw the Civil War. 

RETEACHING ACnVITY: Students wiU take their test papers and correct their answers by giving a 
page number and paragraph number for the correct answer. 

Assessment: Students will list four (4) causes for each of tlie wars: American Revolution and CivU War. 

EXTENSION: Students wiU write how the American Revoluion and the Civil War were similar, e ff 
Weak leadership. * 



Textbook, 
Land of Promise: 
A History of the 
United States 
From IS65, 
Vol. 2. 

Suidcnt Handout 
Student Handout 




• 



SP^:iAL EDUCATION 



COMPARISON CHART 



CAUSES: 



1. 



3. 



4. 



CAUSES: 
1. 

2. 
3. 



ERIC 



AMERICAN REVOLUTION 



CIVIL WAR 



2-^ 



us-is 



Student Handout 
Teaching Activity (A:l) 
US History I 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



CAUSES OF 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 



Directions: Read the following statements about the American Revolution and the Civil War. 

If the statement is about the American Revolution, write AR in the blunk; if the 
statement is about the Civil War, write CW in the blank. 

. 1. Tensions over the French and Indian War 

— 2. Representation in the government 

3. Control of settlements in the West 

..^ 4, Heavy war debts 

5. Conflicts over the role of government 

6, Issue of slavery 

7. Weak british leadership 

~ 8. Election of Lin^-oln 

9. Taxes for the English Navy and Araiy 

1 0. Differences over the taiiff policy 



Student Handout 
Assessment Activity (A:l) 
^ US History I 
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SOCUL STUDIES, UNITED STATES HiJ^TORY I 
A, STRAND 1: EMERGENCE OF THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 



OBJECTIVE 2: DESCRIBE THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF U.S. INVOLVE- 
MENT IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICTS (FROM ^.870) 

TEACHING ACnvrrV : .^evicw textbook informauon wiLh students and discuss the cause:* and effects of 
the six foreign conflicts studied. Help students, as necessary, to complete the six uaielmes 
showing the causes and effects of each conflict, (Dales marked with * a-c included as challenge and 
may deserve extra credit) 

Assessment, Students will name the six American foreign conflicts studied and wnic the causes and effects 
of each. Insmict students to use the following forma*. 



Resources 



Conflict 


Causes 


OTccts 


1. Spanish- American 
War 


1. DcLomfc Letter 
2. 


1. United States gains an empire 
and becomes a world power. 

2. 




3. 


3. 


2. Wcrld War I 


1. 


1. 




2. 


2. 




3. 


3. 



RETEACHING ACmVITY. Students will use timelines and textbooks as jcsoi'jccb to develop an oi^Jinc 
of events preceding (causes) and following (effects) the six wars. 

Assessment: Students will draw a set of two cartoons for each of the six wars. One cartoon should show 
at least one cause of the war, and the other should show at least one resulL Each cartoon should bo 
labeled to identify the ccailici depicted and any individirals included in the drawing. 

EXTENSION: Recognizing the division of the country over the Vietnam War, Lyndon Johnson 

announced he would not stek or accept nomination for re-c<cction. Students will wnie iv^o letters 
to the editor of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram that might have appeared after Juhnson announced his 
decision. One letter should give reasons for supporting the war, and the other for witlidrawmg from 
it. 



Textbook, 
Land ofPrpnuc 
A "'wv 'he 
Un.:ed S:a:c% 
From I^^^ 
Vol. 2. ffp, 
132. 137.13X. 
440-441' 16^"^ 
18i, 220. 227. 
231-232, 245. 
250,451-453; 
275-299, 303- 
3(M, 487-488: 
309-311,319; 
307-308,320- 
321,345, 347. 
351-353. 358- 
359, 360-367 

Rise of the 
American Nation, 
Vol. 2 (out-of- 
adoption) 

FilmsA^CR 
tapcc 1898 
WorMWarl 
The Twisted 
Cross 

Amcnca in World 
Warn 
Korea, the 
Forgouen War 
LB J. (L;iuTcnce 
Luckenbiil) 
Vietnam .i?BS 
screes? 

Student Kvidou* 
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TIMELINE: SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 



^ 1 1 \- 



i — I 1 \ \- 



1870 1875 1880 1885 1890 1895 1898 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 



Spanish- 
American 
War 



Draw a timeline similar to the one above and place the following events above the timeline in chronological 
order. Place a "C" before the events that caused the war and an "E" before the events that were a result of 
that war. 



1. Sinking of the Afo/n^ 

2. Tiller Amendment 

3. De L6n>e Letter 

4. Weyler commands Cuba. 

5. US gains an empire and becomes a 
world power. 



6. Mahans publishes The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History. 

*7. Pulitzer and Hearst publish yellow journalism. 

8 . War hero Roosevelt becomes president. 

9. Piatt Amendment 

1 0. Spain is no longe* a world power. . 



♦Challenge date 



• 



Student Handout 

O f),y Teaching Activity (A:2) 

ERXC ' History I 
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TIMELINE: WORLD WAR I 



^ — H 



— h- 

1920 1925 



1895 



1900 



1905 



1910 



1915 



1930 



1935 



1940 



World War I 



• 



Draw a timeline similar to the one above and place the following events above the timeline in chronological 
order. Place a "C" before the events that caused the war and an "E" before the events that -.vere a result of 
that war. 

* 1 . European nations mobilize their huge militaries. 9 . Great Depression begins in America. 



2. League of* .ations established. 

*3. Austria threatens to invade Serbia. 

4. Unrestricted submarine warfare resumes. 

5. Zimmerman Note 

6. Frinz Ferdinand assassinated in Sarajevo. 



* 1 0. Complicated treaty system goes into effect. 

1 1 . Germany invades Polroid. 

12. A merica becomes isolationist. 

13. Germany invades Belgium. 
*14. Washington Naval Conferences 



7 . Hitier comes to power in a political vacuum. * 1 5. German economy destroyed by reparation pay- 

ments. 

8. Lusitania sunk. 



♦Challenge dates 



o Student Handout 

^» O Teaching Activity {A:2) 



O US History I 

ERIC 
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miELINE: WORLD WAR II 



1920 1925 1930 1935 



1940 1945 



1950 



World Warn 



Draw a timeline similar to the one above and place 'Jie folic A'ing events above the timeline in chronological 
order. Place a "C" before the events that caused the war and an "E" before the events that were a result of 
that war. 



1. 


Germany is divided. 


7. 


Italy invades Ethiopia. 


2. 


Hitler comes to power in Germany. 


8. 


US occupies Japan. 


3. 


Germany occupies the Rhineland. 


9. 


Pearl Harbor attacked. 


4. 


Japan invades Manchuria. 


10. 


England practices "appeasement." 


5. 


The US drops an atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 


*11. 


Eastern Europe becomes communist. 


*6. 


The Tireaty of Versailles leaves hard feelings in 
Europe. 


12. 


Passage of the GI Bill 



"Challenge dates 



ERIC 



Student Handout 
Teaching Activity (A;2) 
US History I 
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TIMELINE: COLD WAR 



1930 



1940 



1950 



1960 



1970 



1980 



1990 



The Cold War 



Draw a timeline similar to the one above and phce the following events above the timeline in chronological 
order. Place a "C" before tlie events that caused the war and an "E" before the events that were a result of 
that war. (*Chailenge dates) 



• 



' . The US announces the Truman Doctrine. 

2. Berlin blockaded by the Soviets. 

3. NATC is bom. 

4. The Yalta Conference takes place. 
*5. The domino theory emerges. 

6. US announces the Eisenhown^ Doctrine. 
*7. Soviets get the A-Bomb "secrets." 

8. "McCarthyism" sweeps America. 

9. The Korean War 

10. The U-2 incident takes place. 

11. Stalin dies. 

* 12. Glasnost and Perestroika in USSR 

* 13. US Policy of containment 

14. The US endorses the Marshall Plan. 



15. USSR threatens Greece and Turke ^ . 

1 6. USSR threatens the Middle East. 

* 1 7. The US announces a policy of Massive Retal- 
iation and Brinksmanship. 

18. The Berlin Wail is built 

19. The Suez Can?J crisis 

20. The Vietnam War 

*2 1 . US and USSR begin policy of detente. 

*22. US recognizes existence of USSR. 

23. Nazi-Soviet Non-aggression Pact 

*24. The nuclear arms race emerges. 

25. The space race begins. 



student Handout 
Teaching Activity (A:2) 
US History I 
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TIMELINE: THE KOREAN WAR 



1930 



1935 



1940 



1945 



1950 



1955 



1960 



Korean 
War 



Draw a timeline similar to the one above and place the following events above ±e timeline iii chronological 
ordT. Place a "C" before the events that caused the war and an "E" before the events that were a result of 
thai war. 



1. 


Chinese volunteers cross the Yalu River. 


7. 


Uneasy peace at the 38th parallel 


2. 


Mao-tse Tung starts revolution. 


8. 


Dwight Eisenhower elected President. 


3. 


Korea divided. 




MacArthur urges bombing of China. 


4. 


UN sends forces to Korea. 


10. 


South Korea invaded by North Korea. 


5. 


MacArthur fired by Truman. 


11. 


Armistice agreement in Korea. 


6. 


Communist victories in China 


12. 


Soviets walk out of the UN Security Council. 



♦Challenge date 



o f Student Handout 

Teaching Activity (A:2) 

j-rnn US History I 
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TIMELINE: THE VIETNAM WAR 



1940 



1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 



1975 1980 



Vietnam War 



Draw a timeline similar to the one above and place the following events above the timeline in chronological 
order . Place a "C" before the events that caused the war and an **E" before the events that were a result of 
that 'ar. 

* 1 . French return to Indo-China, promise partial *9. Eisenhower sends military advisers to Viet- 

independence. nam. 

2. Johnson stops US bombing of North Vietnam. 10. Ho Chi Minh establishes a Communist dicta- 

torship in North Vietnam. 

3 . Japanese occupy Indo-China. 

1 1 . Johnson announces he won*t seek re-election* 

*4. Anti-war demonstrations in US. 

1 2. US forces leave Vietnam. 

* 5 . Kennedy expands US- Vietnam involvement 

13. South Vietnam falls to communist forces. 

6. The Treaty of Versailles leaves hard feelings in 

F ^rope. * 1 4. Domino theory takes effect in Indo-China, 

7 . Diem calls off reunification elections. 15. War-Powers Resolution is passed limiting 

Presidential war-making powers. 

8. Paris peace talks. 



^Challenge dates 




^ Student Handout 

32 Teaching Activity (A:2) 

US History I 
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SOCIAL STUDIES, UNITED STATES HISTORY I 
A. STRAND 1: EMERGENCE OF THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 



OBJECTIVE 3: ANALYZE THE IMPACT OF US FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1870 

TEACHING ACTIVITY: 

1 . Discuss and review material which includes: 

a. Washington's Farewell Address advice, the Monroe Doctrine, Manifest Dcsuny . and early 
US expansionism (textbook pp. 124-128) 

b. Cause/effect timelines completed. Teaching Activity for Strand 1, Objective 2 

c. Examination of maps in textbook pp. 126^128, 138-139, 175. 292, 301, 310, 329, 352, 
384, 540-541 

2. Help students make generalizations during the discnssion about America's changing foreign 
policy and changing worid leadership role. 

a. Use maps in the textbook for reference. (See map pages above.) Monitor students as they 
work 

b. When the assignment is completed, use transp^vency np,aps on the overhead projector, 
asking students to fill in the appropriate infom^ation on the transparencies. Students will 
check and correct their own work as transparency maps are developed. 

3. Give smdenis a set of four maps with the information for completing them. (Student Handout) 

Assessment: American foreign policy since 1870 has fallen into three general categories: imperialism . 
isolationism , and international involvement . Using information from your "Cause/Effect Time- 
lines" (Objective 2) and the maps you have just completed, write a minimum two-page essay 
analyzing changes in American foreign policy since 1870, and the impact of these changes on 
America's role as a world power. 

RETEACHING ACTIVITY: 

1 . Students will complete the rctcaching handodt requiring them to descnbc/defmc the 30 terms 
listed. 

2. Instruct students to use a separate sheet of paper to categorize the terms from Reteachmg 
Activity 1 under the following headings: US Imperialism, US Isolationism, US International 
Involvement Remind students that a term may appear under more than one heading. 

Assessment, Students will give an oral report analyzing changes in US foreign policy from 1870 to the 
present and will point out at least three locations on a wall map where incidents occurred which 
illustrate the explanation. 

EXTENSION: United States foreign police since 1945 has had three specific goals: 

1 . The defense of the United States against attacK 

2. The maintenance of world peace (balance of power) 

3. The promotion of economic and social welfare abroad 

Write a one-page essay discussing jfcva specific means used by the United Stales man effort to 
accomplish each of these goals. 
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Resourcef; 

Textbook. 
Land of Promise: 
A History of the 
United States 
From 1865. 
Vol. 2, pp. 124- 
132, 137-138. 
440-441, 171- 
181,227.245. 
279. 451-453; 
136, 275-293, 
488-489. 307- 
311,319-321; 
345,347,351- 
353, 358-359. 
362, 365-367 
Rise of the 
American 
Nation, 
Vol.2 and 
America, (out-of- 
adoption text- 
books) 
Film^'A^CR 
mC£S: 1898 
The Age of Inno- 
cence 
Theodore 
Roosevelt: The 
Right Man for 
the Time 
World War I 
55 Days to 
Peking 

The in World 
War II 

The Missies of 
October 
Vietnam: This 
Honorable War; 
LBJ (Lawemce 
Luckenbill) 
The End of the 
Old Order 
Korea, The 
Forgotten War 
Transparency 
Student Handouts 



us HISTORY: WORLD MAP 
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Transparency/Student Handout 
Teaching Activity (A:3) 
US History I 



us HTSTORY MAPS 



Map #1: The United States and Possessions In J870 

DIRECnOKS: On this outline map of the world, locate and label the following: 

1 . The United States (color green) 

2 . US Territory of Alaska (color green) 

3. US Territory, Midway Island (color green) 

4. Oceans, seas, and major gulfs (ex: Gulf of Mexico) (Color bodies of water blue.) 

Put a headir'g at die top and, at die bottom j/die page, tit).e the map "The United States and 
Possession*) in 1870." 

(NOTE: Use the map in your textbook on page 127 as a refea.ice for diis map and for map 
^2.) 



Map #2: United States and Possessions in 1903: The American Empire 
DIRECTIONS: On diis ouUine map of die world, locate and label the following: 

1 . The United States (color yellow) 

2. All US possessions in 1903 (color yellow) 

3. Put die date of acquisition of each possession under or beside its name 

4. Oceans, seas, and major gulfs (Color bodies of water blue.) 

Put a heading at die top o. ihe page and, at die bottom, title the map "United States and 
Possessions in 1903: The American Empire." 



Map #3: United States Involvement and Isolation: 1917-1939 

DIRECTIONS: On diis oudine map of die world, locate and label the following: 

1 . Place where the Lusitania was sunk in 1915 (See textbook p. 175.) 

2. France, where die Versailles Treaty (1919) and World Peace Pact (1928) were signed (! 
pp. 175, 184.) 

3. GreatBritain,oneofthe World War I allies (See pp. 1.75, 184.) 

4. Switzerland, seat of the League of Nations (Sec pp. 175, 184.) 

5. China, scene of the Eanay incident (1937) (See pp. 540-541.) 

6. Poland, where World War 11 officially began (1939) (See pp. 175, 184, 540-541.) 

7. South America, object of die Good Neighbor Policy 

8. Oceans s(ias, and major gulfs (Color only bodies of water blue on this map.) 

Put a heading at the top of the page and, at the bottom, title die map "United States Involvement 
and Isolation: 1917-1939." 
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Student Handout 
Teaching Activity (A:3) 
US History I 
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us HISTORY MAPS 



Map n4: Hot War and Cold War: US Intornational Involvement Since 1941 
DIRECTIONS: On this outline map of the world, Lxate and label the fr' )Wing: 

1 . Pearl Harbor, scene of tlie Japanese attack (1941) 

2. Japan, site of atomic explosions (1945) 

3 . Normandy, France, site of D-Day Invasion ( 1 944) 

4. Yalta, scene of the famous "give away" conference (1945) in USSR 

5. Berlin, Germany 

6. Oceans, seas, and major gulfs (Color bodies of water blue.) 

Label the following and mark each with ai X as on the textbook map on p. 329, 

7. Cuba (1959) 

8. Berlin (1948-61) 

9. U-2 shot down (1960) 

10. Lebanon (1958) 

11. Suez Canal (1956) 

12. Iraq (1958) 

13. Spumiklair •-xi(1957) 

14. Soviet H-b^ .lO test (1953) 

15. Korean War (1950-53) 

16. Vietnam (1954-75) 

Color the Communist Bloc nations red. 

Put a heading at the top of the page and, at the bottom of the page, title the map "Hot War and 
Cold Wan US International Involvement Since 1941.*' 
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Student Handout 
Teaching Activity (A:3) 
US History I 



us FOREIGN POLICY TERMS 

Directions: Write a brief dcscription/definirion of each of the following terms. 
1. imperialism 



2. Monroe Doctrine 



3. Teller Amendment. 



4. Piatt Amendment, 



5 . Open Door Policy . 



6. Roosevelt Corollary . 



7. "dollar diplomacy". 



8 . Washington's Farewell Address . 



9. The Monroe Doctrine . 



10. purchase of Alaska . 



1 1 . isolationism 



12. Wilson's Neutrality Proclamation . 



13. Founeen Points 



14. League of Nations . 



15. Munich Pact, 



Student Handout 
Reteaching Activity (A:3) 
US History I 



us FOREIGN POLICY TERMS 
1 6. US Neutrality Legislation (1935, 1936, 1937) 



17. Panay incident 



18. Lend-Lease Act 



19. Pearl Harbor 



20. Yalta Conference 



21. \tomicBomb 



22. Cold War 



23. containment 




24. Marshall Plan 



iron curtain 



26. McCarthyism 



27. Korean War 



28. Vietnam War 



29. Cuban crises, 1959 & 61 



30. detente 



Student Handout 
Reteaching Activity (A:3) 
US History I 
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Social Studies 

HONORS UNITED STATES HISTORY I ACT 



GOALS 



THE LEARNER WILL: 

1. Use the writing process to generate multiple paragraph 
discourses using the appropriate literary and historical 
content . 

2. Develop vocabulary and critical thinking skills to improve 
reading comprehension of the literary and historical content. 

3. Acquire, lifelong library skills through the research process. 

4. Analyze the impact of the political and economic conditions 
oi times on the core literature 

5. Analyze the impact of social and cultural diversity of the 
times on the core literature. 




• 
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Social Studies 

HONORS UNITED STATES HISTORY I ACT 

OBJECTIVES 



THE ^EARNER WILL: 



1. Analyze hew people's attitudes affect the role of 
economics in American society 

2. Analyze the effects of an intolerant society on 
politics and culture throughout U.S. history 

3. Evaluate the effects of reality on the "American 
Drea.m" 

4* Analyze the results of the power struggle that exist: 
between the individual and the government as well as 
the state and federal government 

5. Trace the development of the American westward move- 
ment and expansion 

6. Examine the changing role of the United States as it 
moved from isolationism to imperialism, emerging ai> 
a dominant world power 

7. Recognize and identify the political, social, and 
cultural contributions of women and other minorities 

8. Demonstrate awareness of U.S. geography as well as 
its relationship to the world 

9. Survey intellectual, political, social, and economic 
trends such as Puritanism, Deism, Nationalism, 
Transcendentalism, Romanticism, Naturalism, Realism, 
Social/Reform, Darwinism, the role of the Frontier 
Thesis 

10. Comparo and contrast the changing fads and fashions 
of the American scene 



ESSENTIAL 
E1JE>^^ 
LSHTSTORY 



CBJ£CTI\'5S 

ENG. in 



3A-H 
4A-H 
5B,D-F 
5A-F 

4E 

lA-C 

4C,D 
2A-G 
4C-E 



1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 

1-6 
1-6 

1-6 
1-6 
1-6 



4C-G 



1-6 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 




PREREQUISITES/ENTRY CRITERIA FOR HONORS COURSES 



HIGH SCHOOL 

8 0 35 Honors World History Studies lA (W HIST lA/H) 
8 0 36 Honors World History Studies IB (W HIST lA/H) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in. prior social studies or English language arts course 

• 85ih percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recomn^ndation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 9-12 



8 0 65 Honors United States History lA ACT (US HIST lA/H) 
8 0 66 Honors United States History IB ACT (US HIST IB/H) 
Fulfilkiient of four of the following: 

• 85 ^ higher in prior social studies course 

• 85ih percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacheriecommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 11 

•8 215 AP United States History Studies lA (US HIST lA/HP) 
8 216 AP United States History Studies IB (US HIST IB/HP) 
Fulfilhnent of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85ih percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 10-12 



8136 AP American Goveriuaent and Politics lA (US GOVT lA/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placemep*' 11-12 



8 0 98 AP Economics lA (Macroeconomics) (ECO-FE lA/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on die social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 
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Rev. 1990 



80 99 AP Economics IB {Microeconomics) (BCO-FE IB/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 

EXIT PROCEDURES FOR HONORS COURSES 

1. At the end of the first three weeks of the course, a smdent-parent-teacher conference must be 
held for smdents with a course average of 80 or lower to discuss the smdent's academic 
progress. As a result of this conference 

• the smdent may be exited firom the course and placed in another appropriate course 

or 

• a plan for the improvement of the student's performance in the course will be developed, 
agreed to, and implemented 

2. Prior to the end of the first six weeks of the course, a smdent-teacher-parent conference must 
be held for smdents failing to maintain a passing grade of 70. Options to be discussed at the 
conference are 

• exiting the student from the course and placement in another appropriate course 

and 

• developing a plan for the improvement of the student's performance with specific target 
dates for progress reports to smdent and parent 

Any rccommendailons to exit students from honors courses after the first six weeks of instruction 
must be considered very carefully and are to be made only after a conference which includes 
student, teacher, parent, and principal. 
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J Social Studies 

AP UNITED STATES HISTORY I 

OBJECTIVES 



THE LEARNER WILL: 



ESS. ELEMENTS 



CONTENT 



A/V/S* 



Strand 1 U.S. Political Development 

Identify and evaluate the significant documents ^-om 
American history and their contributions or role in 
the development of the United States. 
Examine the major political institutions awd the 
"Unwritten Constitution." 

Analyze the political idea.9 from the ancient world. 
Western Europe, and the thirteen colonies that formed 
the foundation of the United States system of 
government . 

Compare and contrast the role and function of major 
and min^^r political parties, and interest groups in 
the United States political process. 



B. Strand 2 U.S. Economic and Geographic Development 

1. Evaluate geographic influences on the historical and 
economic development of the United States. 

2. Understand and apply various functions of the 
American economic system. 

C. Strand 3 Social, Scientific, and Technological 

Development 

1. Examine the varied experiences and contributions of 
various racial and ethnic groups to the growth and 
development of the United States. 

2. Evaluate and trace various politicil, economic, 
scientific, technological, and scial trends; themes; 
or ideas that occur throughout American history. 



Strand 4 



U.S . Foreign 
Affairs 



Policy and International 



1. Examine the impact of various wars on the United 
States . 

2. Trace the growth and development of U.S. foreign 
policy as a world power. 



5B 

5E 

5C 

5D-5E 
5A 

58, 5C 



3D-5D 
5F-5G 



2A-G 
38, 4E 
3A, 38 
3F,3G 
3H 

^ 1, 48 

4C-H 

3D, 4 A 
3E, 4D 
5C, 4F 
5D,5G 
4G 



3C 

lA-C 



2A-G 
2J 

2J 

2F, 2G 
2K 



18 
2H 



3A, 3C 

2K-3E, 
3A-3F, 
38-3G, 
3C-3H, 
3D-3J 

lA-B 

1C-2C 

4H 

lA-D 



♦Attitudes, Values, and Skills 



1A,2C, 

3A-C, 

3E,3I, 

4A-C, 4F 

1A-D,2C 

3A-C, 

32-31 

4A-C,4F 
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THE LEARNER WILL: 



Strand 5 Critical Thinking and Problem Solving 

1 . Compare and contrast America in relationship to 
other nations. 

2 . Identify and evaluate the cause and effect relations 
within American history. 

3. Apply critical thinking skills, research skills, and 
writing skills to problems and issues in American 
history, 

4. Relate ideas, themes, and trends of past situations 
to the present. 



• 



ESS. ELEMENTS 



CONTENT 



lA-C 
3G 

lA, 4A 

4B 

4D 



1C,2C 
2D 



A/V/S* 



lA-D 

ID, 
4B, 
4K, 
4L 
21, 
2D, 
2L, 



41 
IF 
4M 

4A-M 
2H-K 
4A-M 
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AP United States History I 
RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 



Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


The following objective should be taught at the beginning of 
the course prior to teaching subsequent objectives. 

A. STRAND 1 

3. Analyze the political ideas from the ancient wwld. 
Western Europe, and the thirteen colonies that formed 
the foundation of the United States system of 
government (2F-G.2K, 5A-C) 


The American Pageant, 8lh ed.. Heath, pp. 12-19. 23-25. 
26-37. 47^9. 51-52. 69-70. 82. 86-88. 89-106. 
127-147. 152-153. 157-160 
History of New England: Winthrop, John. "Speech on 

Liberty" 
Mayflower Compact 

Common Sense, Paine. Thomas. "The Declaration of 

Independence." "The Federalist Papers.'' Madison. 

Hamilton, and Jay 
Historical Viewpoints, Vol. U 5lh ed.. Harper & 

Row. pp. 132-143. 212-242 
Magruders American Government, 1989 ed.. Prentice 

Hall. pp. 1-16. 26-52 
World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Jie Declaration 

of Independence and the Constitution 


Non-Sequential Objectives 
(Essentia! Elements) 


Resources 


Tuc following objectives do not have to be taught 
sequentially. 

A. STRAND! 

1 . Identify and evaluate the significant dociunents from 
American history and their contributions or role in 
the development of the United States. (2A-G, 5B,5E) 


The American Pageant, 8th ed.. Heath, pp. 23. 27. 

102. 112-13, 115. 118. 131-134. 139. 145. 

152-153. 167. 172-174. 180-181.182. 219. 221. 

222. 227-228. 341, 376-381. 387-388. 399-400. 

423. 430-432. 464-65. 467. 469. 489-490. 501. 

562. 582. 612. 659-660. 675-76. 728. 788. 

794. 825. 844. 850. 852. 869. 886. 917. i-xxii 

Historical Viewpoints, Vol. 1. Harper & Row. 
5lh ed.. p, . 212-242. 258-271. 402-419 
Vol. 2. pp. 140-161. 180-202. 234-245. 
368-383 

Documents of Atner^can History, Commanger. 
H.S. 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on U,S. 
History: Documents. Couit Cases. Treaties. 
Constitution. Amendments 
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Recommended Course Sequence 

Social Studies, AP United States History I (continued) 



Non-Sequential Objectives 
(Essential Elements) 



Examine the major political institutions and the 
"unwritten constitution." (2J, 5C-E) 



4. Compare and contrast the role and function of major 
and mincx ^.olitical parties and interest groups in the 
United States political process. (2H, 3D-5D, 5F-5G) 



B. STRAND 2 

1. Evaluate geographic influences on the historical and 
economic development of fhe United Slates. (2A-G, 
3A.C, 4E) 



Resources 



The American Pageant, 8th ed., Heath, 

pp. 157-161, 254-255, 261, 266-268, 486-488 

American Political Tradition, Richard 
Hofstadter, Ch. I 

Magruder's American Government, 1989 ed„ 
Prentice Hall, pp. 178-202 

World Book Encyclopedia; articles on Poliucs 

. (U.S), Democrauc Party, Republican Party 

The American Pageant, 8th ed.. Heath, 

pp. 157-161, 2S4, 254-255, 261, 266-268, 278, 
319, 388, 397, 486-488, 592 
Magruder's American Government, 1989 ed„ 

Prentice HaU, pp. 177-202, 258-288 
World Book Encyclopedia, articles on U.S. 
Political Parues 



The American Pageant, 8th ed.. Heath, pp. 1-19, 
21-37, 39-52, 54-64, 74-80, 85-88, 135-140, 
153-157, 163-168, 184-194, 197-210,212-215, 
217-221, 224-229, 237-240, 250-266, 270-287, 
289-120, 349-367, 371-375, 382-339, 393-395, 
400^01, 444^7, 475-477, 485-486, 500, 
504-527, 529-537, 556-576, 578-594, 595-613, 
515-629, 639-651, 658-664, 666-669, 705-714, 
717-718, 722-723, 725-743, 756-760, 774-779, 
789-791, 792-809, 820-830, 835-840, 847-850, 
852-855, 862-864, 872-876, 882-886, 888, 
891-894, 896, 901-904, 925-926, 929-931, 933 
Historical Viewpoir*:s, Vol. 1,5th ed.. Harper 

and Row; pp. 46-57, 244-257, 360-372, 

Vol. 2, 80-87, 128-138, 278-294 
Divers Voyages Touching the Discovery of 

i4mer/cfl....Kakluyt, Richard 
American Primer, Boorstin, Daniel, ed., "Hie 

Report on Manufacturers" 
Westward Expansion, Billington, R.A. 
Rise oftlie American Nation, Harcourt, pp. 170, 
390, 428 

The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History," Turner, T. J. 
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Recommended Course Sequence 

Social Studies, AP United States History I (continued) 



Non-Sequential Objectives 
(Essential Elements) 



2. Understand and apply various functions of the 
American Economic System (2K, 3 A-H) 



C. STRAND3 



1. 



Examine the varied experiences and contributions of 
vai'ous racial and ethnic groups to the growth and 
development of the United Stales. (1 A-C, 2C, 4C-H) 



ERIC 



2. 



Evaluate and trace various political, economic, 
.scientific, technological, and social trends; themes; or 
ideas that occur throughout American History (lA-D, 
3D-E, 4A, D, F-G, 5C-D, G) 



Resources 



The American Pageant, 8th ed. Heath, pp. 133, 
154-156, 181, 214-215, 217, 221, 238-239, 
251-252, 263, 272-273, 445, 514, 522, 582, 
586, 592-593, 725-726, 645, 658-660, 917, 
928-929 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt, pp. 121, 

215, 280, 301 
Historical Viewpoints, Vol. 1, 5Lh cd.. Harper 

and Row, pp. 340-347, 348-359, Vol. 2, 

pp. 295-366 
World Book Encyclopedia, articles on Taxes, 

Tariffs, Depression, Free Enterprise, 

Business Cycle, Federal Reserve 



The Americjn Pageant, 8th ed.. Heath, pp. 1-20, 
39-53, 54-73, 256-261, 311-332, 343, 
349-368, 457-479, 529-555, 556-562, 697-7C1, 
714, 792-800, 846, 857, 865-866, 870-872, 
933-937 

Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt, 
pp. 44-48, 50-55, 75-76, 87, 98, 105, 113, 
130-134, 137-140, 147, 151-152, 184, 216, 
227-228, 258-265, 279, 322, 346, 372-373, 
393-396, 398, 401-403 

Historical Viewpoints, Vol. 2, 5th ed.. Harper 
and Row, pp. 14-58, 80-105, 368-383, 
Vol. 1, pp. 2-44 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on U.S. 
history (minorities) African- American, 
Hispanic, Jews, etc. 

The American Pageant, 8th ed.. Heath, pp. 1-20, 
21-38, 39-53, 54-73, 83-88, 89-107, 109-111, 
127-148, 149-162, 165-178, 179-190, 190-197, 
231-269, 289-310, 311-348, 349-368, 391-413, 
457-503,504-555, 556-577, 578-594, 631-672, 
697-744, 745-772, 859-920, 921-948 
Rise of the American Nation, Hffcourt, 
pp. 67-69, 75-76, 93-100, 120-128, 130, 
145-147, 151, 154-156, 158-160, 162-164, 
167-173, 215, 225-227, 257, 279-280, 301, 
322-323, 338-341, 404-408, 432-433 
Historical Viewpoints, Vol. 1,5th ed.. Harper 
and Row, pp. 244-257, 340-372 
Vol. 2, pp. 60-79, 106-117, 128-202, 
338-353 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on Civil 
Rights, Minority Rights, Women's Rights, 
Free Enterprise, Social Reform, Socialism, 
Industrialization, Unions 
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Recommended Course oequence 

Social Studies, AP United States History I (continued) 



Non-Sequential Objectives 
(Essential Elements) 



D. STRAND 4 

1 . Examine the imp. ?t of various wars on the United 
States (lA, 2C. 3A-C. 3E. 31. 4A-C, 4F) 



Trace the growth and development of U.S. foreign 
policy as a world power. (1 A-D, 2C, 3A-C 
3E-1. 4A-C. 4F) 



E. STRANDS 

1 . Compare and contrast America in relationship to 
other nations (lA-D, 3G) 



Resources 



The Anierican Pageant. 8th ed., Heath, pp. 79, 
81-86, 87, l>90, 93, 94-100, 101-106, 
113-125, 127-130, 184, 194, 200-210, 281-287, 
355, 369, 382, 415-419, 425-437, 443-444, 
448-449, 454-455, 601-613, 673-696, 772-818, 
819-840, 862-863, 872-875, 879-880, 
882-889, 896-897 

Riss of the American Nation, Harcourt, 
pp. 46-54, 57-61, 193-208, 302-305 

Historical Viewpoints, Vol. 1, 5th ed.. Harper 
and Row, pp. 182-195, 272-285, 373-401, 
Vol. 2, pp. 2-13, 203-294, 398-415 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on the 
French and Indian War, American 
Revolution, War of 1812, Mexican War, 
Civil War, Spanish-American War, WWI, 
WWn, Korean War, ard Vietnam 

The American Pageant, 3th ed.. Heath, 

pp. 164-167, 169-172, 183-189, 201, 203, 
224-229, 281-283, 285, 287, 595-596, 
603-609, 616, 661-665, 730-731, 772-74, 
847-850, 862-864, 882-886, 895-896, 
899-900, 902-904, 912-915, 918-919 
Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt, pp. 182, 
189-191, 198-201, 210-215, 249-251 
301-303, 363-364, 367, 370, 387-388 
A Diplomatic History of the American People, 

10th ed.. Bailey, Thomas, Prentice-Hall 
Historical Viewpoints, Vol. 1, 5th ed., Harf-r 
and Row, pp. 272-285, Vol. 2, pp. 203-294, 
398-415 

World Book Encyclopedia, Articles on American 
Foreign Pol'.cy 



The American Pageant, 8th ed., Heatli, pp. 11-12, 
82-86, 94, 103-104, 118-115, 122, 136, 166, 
190, 202-208, 224-228, Z15, 383, 440-441, 
443, 597-598, 626-628, 661-662, 664-665, 
682-683, 741. 776, 778, 780-782, 789-790, 
793-795, 801-805, 812-815, 848-849 
Magruder's American Government, 1989 ed., 
PrenUce Hall, pp. 2-11, 17-25, 662-712 
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Recomuaended Coune Sequence 

Social Studies, AP United States History I (continued) 



• 



• 



Non-Sequentia! Objectives 
(Essential Elements) 


Resources 


2. Identify and evaluate the cause and effect relations 
within American history. (lA, D, 4A B, D, F 
I,K.M) 

3. Apply critical thinking skills, research skills, and 
writing skills to problems and issues in American 
history. (21, 4A-M) 

4. Relate ideas, themes, and trends of past situations to 
thepr,-jent (1,2C-D,2H-L,4A-M) 


The American Pageant, 8th ed. Heath, pp. 54-73, 
74-107, 108-126, 179-196, 197-211, 289-310, 
349-456, 504-528, 529-555, 578-672, 673-696, 
720-744, 745-771, 772-781, 859-872 
Historical Viewpoints, Vol 2, 5th ed.. Harper 

and Row, pp. 1-58, 180-202, 204-245, 

278-294, 296-309, 416-431 

The American Pageant, 8th ed.. Student Guidebook, 
Health 

Teachers Manual for an Advanced Placement 
Course in American History, Vol. 1. Duke 
University 

Advanced Placement Examination in American 
History, The College Board 

The American Pageant, 8th ed.. Heath, pp. 921-948 
Historical Viewpoints, Vol. 2, 5th ed.. Harper 

and Row, pp. 367-448 
New York Times 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Newsweek 

U.S. News and World Report 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 




PREREQUISITES/ENTRY CRITERIA FOR HONORS COURSES 



80 35 Honors World History Studies lA (W HIST lA/H) 
8 0 3 6 Honors World History Stvidies IB (W flIST lA/H) 
Fulfillment of four of the followmg: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies or English language arts course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 9-12 

8 0 65 Honors United States History I A ACT (US HIST lA/H) 
80 6 6 Honors United States History IB ACT (US HIST IB/H) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standaniized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placcinent: 11 

8215 AP United States History Studies lA (US HIST lA/HP) 

8216 AP United States History Studies IB (US HIST IB/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 10-12 

813 6 AP American Government a^nd Politics lA (US GOVT lA/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of standardized test 

• teacher recommenoi^tion 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 

80 98 AP Economics lA (Macroeconomics) (ECO-FE lA/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student Interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 
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8 099 AP Economics IB (Microeconomics) (ECO-FE IB/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social stud' ^ "ourse 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 

EXIT PROCEDURES FOR HONORS COURSES 

L At the end of the first three weeks of the course, a student-parent-teacher conference must be 
held for students with a course average of 80 or lower to discuss the student's academic 
progress. As a result of this conference 

• the student may be exited from the course and placed in another appropriate course 

or 

• a plan for the improvement of the student's performance in the course will be developed, 
agreed to, and implemented* 

2. Prior to the end of the first six weeks of the course, a student-teacher-pareat conference must 
be held for students failing to maintain a passing grade of 70* Options to be discussed at the 
conference are 

• exiting the student from the Cv-)ursc and placement in another appropriate course 

and 

• developing a plan for the improvement of the student's performance with specific target 
dates for progress reports to student and parent. 

Any recommendations to exit students from honors courses after the first six weeks of instruction 
must be considered very carefully and are to be made only after a conference which includes 
student, teacher, parent, and principal. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING STRATEGIES 
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The study of social studies is intended to help students understand the forces that shape society 
and bind people together in the international community in which we live. The teaching 
approach in social studies can be thematic, chronological, or conceptual. Any of the5t 
approaches lends itself to establishing a relationship between past and present and 
implications for the future. 

In o'-'^er to comprehend the wealth of knowledge within the broad spectrum that is social 
studies, students must be taught to process information in ways that maximize their learning. 
One way to advance student learning to optim ^m levels is through the ihink'ng/writing 
process. 

As students develop thinking/writing skills "^ey will begin to acquire competencies in all 
academic levels. Furthermore, talking, wri g, and thinking must be interrelated. Rexford 
Brown underscores this philosophy "...higher literacies call for students to analyze, think 
critically, evaluate, synthesize information, communicate more effectively, solve problems, 
learn how to Icam, and in general Icam far more actively than traditionally." 



WiTuJins to TOmk 



Writing to think is a model for teachers to help students. ITiere are six strands to the model; selecting 
information, seeing relationships, using ^. ior knowledge, considering alternative points of view, creating and 
assessing apian, and creating/acknowledging dissonance. By using these processes, students will become 
proficient problem solvers through the medium of writing. 

The process starts with using a unit or mini-unit social studies objective ic develop a rationale or purpose for the 
writing/thinking instructional activities Prior work is given to prepare the student for the wnung assignment. 
Subsequent work and assessment are also part of this process. 

ThefolloyJng examples indicate how these writing to think strategies can be implemented using the soual studies 
content. 
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Selecting information involves choosing relevant and appropriate examples based on a given cntenon. 



Lead the class to a consensus regarding the qualities of a good citizen. Then Aew file footage that 
spotlights a particular person. Have the group look for actions that show :hat the person has! does not 
have these qualities. 



Seeing relationships | involves asking students to look for patterns or uends, to nouce oimilanues and 
differences; to look for motives, purposes, or causes and effects, to locate events in a chronological or 
numerical sequence; or to determine how <;omething (an object, action or, person) relates to the physical 
setting in which it is found. 

Describe the basic economic needs of an S-year old Cambodian and an 8-year old United States' citizen. 



How did Uncle Tom's Cabin impact slavery in the United States? 
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Given data relative to the Alaskan oil spill at Valdez, what can you conclude about the effect on th^ 
environment? 

> 

Use a simulation that involves a dead lock situation. Vfork out a ompromise that is acceptable to both 
sides. 



Using prior knowledge | involves using that information which studcHw acquire either through formal or 
infonnal and personal educaiiaial experiences. 

Using what you have learned about public and private property, write a paragraph . hat vividly describes 
ways that neighborhood parks are used for recreational purposes , 



Considering alternative points of vi^^.w j involves looking at botli sides of an issue and acknowledging ihc 
possibiUiy of a point of view diflercnt from the one originally held. 

//(W might a Mexican soldier report the Battle of the Alamo? 

How would a British sea merchant describe the Boston Tea Party? 



Creating &nd assessi ng a plan involves developing a probleji^-solving strategy to address a specific task and 
ihen i^sdcssing that strategy as one tries to use iL * ^ * 

Describe the steps that might be involved in a slave's escaping to freedom in the North, 



Creating/acknowledging dissonance [ involves rc^ognizing major conflicts of questions in events, 
philosophies, rulings, actions* and documents. 

Explain why the premise of equality for all as stated in the Preamble to .he United Sta'es Constitution 
and the provision that permtted slave trade through ISOS-^e inconsistent and in conflict. 
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READING AND WRITING TO THINK IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



WRITING TO THINK 





Seeing [ 
jRelationshipsr 



2nd 
year 



Considering 
Alternative Points 
of View 




Creating and 
Assessing a Plan 
(Metacognition) 




Creating/ 
Acknowledging 
Dissonance 



Rationale/Purpose 




Use a 
Social Studies 
Unit or Mini-Unit Objective 
for: 




Prior Work 



Aciivity (to include 
a writing assignment) 



SubFiquent Work 



Assessment 
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ACTIVITY I 




DEBATE - Provides practice in all of the communications 

Skills: reading, writing, speaking, listening, and specially, thinking 



PROCEDURE 

A« Getting Started - Background Information 

1 . Define debate - organized argument between knowledgeable people. 

2. Give students handouts with the essential terms and procedures. 

• Video tape of previous debate is desirable. 

• If not available, directions and explanauons must be extremely clear. 



^ *Activities to Promote Critical Thinking, Fran Caldweel, Newport High School, Newport, Oregon 
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B • Selecting a Topic 

1 . Pair up students with a partner. 

2. Two sets of partners are put together - thus forming the debate unit. 

• Appear to do this randor Jy but should actua'ly place the .stronger teams against each 
other 

3 . Students meet in their debate units to accomplish three tasks. 

• Select a current, interesting, and controversial issue 

• Write a clear resolution stated iii the affirmative 

• Determine affirmative and negative teams 

(Teacher may opt lo supply a list of topics in an attempt to speed up process.) 
C. Developing the Argument 

1 . Students begin their research. 

• Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature is the most useful reference. Other refei'ences 
should be made available in library. 

• Interviews applicable 

2. Students should take careful notes and make sure each item of information is 
documented. 

3 . Allow five days for research process. 

4. Partners plan and rehearse their cases together. 

• Two days can be allowed in class for organizing and preparing the debate speeches. 

5. Affirmatives must begin by defining terms and then proceed through each stock issue. 

6. Negatives must defend the status quo and attack the contentions of the affirmatives. 

7. Partners should keep in mind that the strongest evidence is best presented last 

8. Students should be encouraged to write their speeches in outline form. This will 
discourage them ftom empty reading. 

• Good eye contact is necessary to be convincing. 

9. During the recess, partners discuss ways to refute what the other side has said. 

• note taking during other side's arguments 

• attempt to anticipate opponent's arguments 

10* Rebuttals should follow a plan and may be given by one or both partners. 

• All points made in the constructive speech should be reiterated one by one, following 
each by what the opponent said to disapprove it and then given more evidence to 
reestablish it. 

• A good rebuttal should end with a summary and a statement of the debaters' belief in 
the soundness of their argument. 
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D. Presentation 

1 . Debaters sit at their respecti /e desks in front of the room. 

• Face opponents, yet die desks are slanted enough so that the audience can see the 
debaters' faces as well. 

2. Remind students to speak in loud, clear voices with correct pronunciation and 
appropriate expression* 

3 . Strict formality is upheld: the debaters and their positions are introduced to the 
audience; an official timekeeper watches the clock and warn debaters non verbally when 
one minute remains. 

• Only debaters are permitted to speak, except during the recess. 

4. A schedule should be drawn up so students know on exactly which day they will 
debate. 

5. Five judges should be selected from outside the class and allowed some time to 
familiarize themselves with the judging form. 

6 • Only one judge 2 s needed for each debate. 

• Judge uses the debate form provided, which was devised by the American Forensic 
Association. 

• Post on bulletin board. 

E. Assessment 

Students can now write a persuasive essay because they have already formulated two 
strong thesis statements and collected a set of supporting details. 
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ACTIVITY IL 




JUR\ -TRIAL TECHNIQUE - Debate technique that is excellent because it can 
involve a large number of the class in active participation. In this technique the class 
simulates courtroom procedures to discuss an issue or problem. The procedure seems 
to be a simple one, but it requires careful preparation if it is to go smoothly. 



PROCEDURE 

A. Select an issue or problem to debate. It adds interest if one of the students can act as a 
defendant. 

B. Select lawyers, researchers, and witnesses for both sides. These groups can be as large as 
you wish, but if ihcty are too large, they become cumbersome. The teacher can act as 
judge, or better yet, some resp-^nsible student can be named for that position. Another 
pupil should be selected coun renographer, or recorder, to keep a record of what 
transpires. All members of the class who are not lawyers, researchers, witnesses, or 
current officials, are the jury. 

C. All students should research the oblems. The lawyers and witnesses should get the lacts 
from their own research and from that of the otlier class members. 

D. Conduct the trial 

1 . The lawyers open up with their arguments. 

2 . Witnesses present th^ir evidence. 

3 . Lawyers questions and cross examine 

4. Lawyers from each side sum up. Each should point out how the evidence favors 
his/her side. 

5 . The judge sums up, points out errors in the arguments, fallacies, and misstatements of 



facts. 




6. 



The class, acting as the jury, votes on which side won the argument. 
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ESSENTIAL TERMS 



Controversial issue: a subject that can be argued and supported from opposing points of 
view. 

Resolution: (sometimes called the preposition): a statement which defines the nature of the 

controversy, is stated in the affumative, and provides a basis for argument for or against. 

Affirmative: the person who upholds the resolution, who argues for a change in what presently 
exists. 

Negative: the person who argues against the change proposed in the resolution, who upholds 
the conditions as they presentiy exist 

Definitton of Terms: a clear explanation of the resolution, defining and limiting ideas; it is the 
affirmative teams responsibility, but the negative team must approve. 

Evidence: the material offered as proof in an argument; it can be m the form of: (1) quotations 
from authorities; (2) examples of actual situations or case histories, or (3) facts and 
statistics. 

Status Quo: a Latin term meaning the existing state of affairs, the present or the current belief 
and actions. 

Burden of Proof: rests on the affirmative, who must prove that the status quo is unsatisfactory 
and that the affir.native way is better, because the affirmati\ e has a more difficult task, this 
side is given the advantages of starting and ending the debate. 

Stock Issues: those isiues which must be proved by the affirmative (1) the need for the change, 
(2) the practicality of the change, (3) the desirability of the change. 

Presumption: the assumption that the negative is "right'* until proven wrong" 

Constructive Speeches: given in the first pan of the debate; they present the major arguments 
with evidence. 

Rebuttals: given in the second part of the debate; the process of rebuilding after attack or 
defending from attack. 



Handout #1 



ORDER AND TIME RESTRICTIONS ^OR DEBATE 



PART ONE: Constructive Speeches 



First ASinrative 
First Negative 
Second Negative 
L ;cond Affjmadve 

Recess 

PART TWO: Rebuttals 



2-5 minutes 
2-5 minutes 
2-5 minutes 
2-5'minutes 



Negative 
Affirmative 



5 minutes 
5 minutes 



6^: 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND SKILLS FOR CITIZENSHIP, GRADES 7-12 

Respect for self and others. The student shall be provided opportunities 
to: 

(A) respect beliefs of other individuals, giTOups, and cultures; 

(B) be aware that some things are valued more in some groups and 
cultures than in others; 

(C) recognize how societal values affect individual beliefs and 
attitudes; and 

(D) recognize that individuals must accept the consequences of their 
decisions . 

Democratic beliefs and personal respoonsibility . The student shall be 
provided opportunities to: 

(A) respect the principles that underlie the Texas and the United Urates 
Constitutions, the Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; 

(B) consider one's own values as well as those of others when making 
political decisions; 

(C) value open-mindedness, tolerance O'^ differing opinions, and civic 
participation as important aspects of democratic behavior; 

(D) respect the laws of one's society and work responsibly to change 
laws that one judges to be unjust; 

(Ei understand the importance of individual participation in civic 
affairs; 

(F) understand that logal rights and protections must be balanced with 
civic responsibilities; 

(G) recognize the value of compromise in the democratic process; 

(H) examine r'-'agons that participation and decision making in civic 
affairs .squire knowledge, time, and personal efforts; 

(I) identify legal rights, responsibilities, and protection afforded 
juveniles and adults; 

(J) support the democratic processes of the republican form of govern- 
ment ; 

(K) support the basic values of American society (e.g., justice, 

jresponsibilities, freedom, respect for the law, diversity, privacy, 
private property rights, free enterprise, and voluntary exchange); 
and 

(L) support the rules and laws of one's school, community, state, and 
nation. 

Support for the American economic system. The student shall be provided 
opportunities to: 

(A) recognize the contributions of the American economic system to the 
standard of living of Americans; 

(B) support the role of profit in the American market system; 

(C) believe in the right of individuals to acquire use, and dispose of 
property; 
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(D) support the freedom of consumers to choose Jiow to spend their 
income; 

(E) recognize that citizens, through legal political activities, can 
influence economic decisions make by government; 

(F) acknowledge the role of government in regulating unreasonable 
restraint on competition by either producers or consumers; 

(G) support competition by either producers or consumers; 

(H) support competition as it affects the quantity and quality of goods 
and services produced; 

(I) recognize that as individuals act in their own economic interest 
they may also serve the economic interest of others; and 

(J) compare the control and treatment of public and private property. 

(4) Application of social studies skills. The student shall be provided 
opportunities to; 

(A) locate and gather information; 

(B) observe for ietail; 

(C) translate information from one medium to another; 

(D) organize and express ideas in written form; 

(E) distinguish fact from op\iion; 

(F) analyze information; 

(G) draw conclusions; 

(H) synthesize information; 

(I) develop criteria for making judgments; 
(J) use problem-solving skills; 

(K) sequence historical data and information; 

(Ij) draw inferences; and 

(M) perceive cause-effect relationships. 
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ESSSNTIAIi ELEHSNTS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 

(rittOM :reconstructio>'' to the present) 



(1) Emergence of the United States as a world power. The student shall be 
provided opportunities to: 

(A) describe the causes and effects of United States involvement in 
foreign affairs and in international conflicts; 

(B) describe the United States international political, humanitarian, 
economic, and military cooperative efforts; and 

(C) analyze the foreign policies of the United States and their impact 
on the nation. 

(2) Geographic influences on the historical development of the United 
States. The student shell be provided opportunities to: 

(A) describe how popvjTatioa movements and patterns of settlement in the 
United States were inf].uenced by physical features; 

(S) identify major United S*:ates population centers and their impor- 
tance; 

(C) identify former United States overseas possessions and explain 
their present status; 

(D) describe the national government land policies and their historical 
significance; 

(E) locate and e: ^ait* the importance of selected historical sites; 

(F) examine the uses, abuses, and preservation of natural resources and 
the physical environment of the United States; and 

(G) dderstand how geographic patterns of economic resources influenced 
the development of the United States. 

(3) Economic development and growth of the United States. The student shall 
be provided opporcunities to: 

(A) understand the developm at of the United States banking system; 

(E) analyze the impact of new developments in science and technology on 
business, industry, and agriculture; 

(C) explain the economic impact of various wars on the United States; 

(D) explain the development and importance of new business and labor 
organizations; 
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United States History (continued) 

(E) idGnt.^fy sicnificant business, industrial, and labor leaders of the 
United States; 

(F) understand the impact of business cycles, deflc.cion, and inflation 
on the United States; 

(G) describe the overseas expansion of United States trade; and 

(H) analyze the changing relationship of government and the economy. 

(4) Social and cultural developments of the United States. The student 
shall be provided opportunities t:o: 

(A/ describe the long-term social impact of the Civil War and Recon- 
str iction; 

(B) explain the causes for and impact of immigration; 

(C) recognize the contributions of ethnic and racial groups and individ- 
uals to the growth and development of the United States; 

(D) analyze majority-minority group relations; 

(E) describe population movements and patterns of settlement; 

(F) identi>*y social reform movements, leaders, issues, and results; 

(G) analyze the impact of science and technology on social and cultural 
developments ; and 

(H) describe developments in art, music, literature, drama, and other 
culturally related activities. 

(5) Political development of the United States. The student shall be pro- 
vided opportunities to: 

(A) describe the long-term political effects of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction; 

(B) analyze the major historical documents that relate to the develop- 
ment of the United States; 

(C) describe major political campaigns, elections, issues, and leaders; 

(D) understand major political reform movements, leaders, issues, and 
results; 

(E) evaluate constitutional developments reflected by amendments and 
court interpretations; and 

(F) analyze the growth and development of the three branches of federal 
government . 
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ESSENTIAL'* ELEMENTS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
AMERICAN CULTURE S TUD lES 



History and contributions of selected- cultural, racial, and ethnic 
groups. The student shall be provided opportunities to: 

(A) identify cultural, *acial, and ethnic groups that have settled in 
the United States and explain reasons for their immigration; 

(B) explain the multicultural nature of the discovery, exploration, and 
settlement of the United States; 

(C) recognize the contributions of various cultural, racial, and ethnic 
groups and individuals to the development and growth of the United 
States; 

(D) understand the interaction of selected groups with individuals and 
groups from varj.ous religious, national, racial, and ethnic 
backgrounds ; and 

(E) trace the historical origins vf selected groups. 

Cultures of selected cultural, racial, and ethnic groups. The studenc 
shall be provided opportunities to: 

(A) identify special celebrations and events and explain their 
connections with cultural, racial, and ethnic groups; 

(B) recognize exaipf les of cultural borrowing that reflect the 
multicultural aspects of the nation; 

(C) describe the art, music, literature, drama, and other culturally 
related activities of various groups; 

(D) analyze the influences of selected groups on American culture, 
particularly in the Southwest; 

(E) identify efforts of various groups to maintain cultural identity in 
relation to the dominant culture; and 

(F) analyze the diverse lifestyles of gj^oups selected for study. 
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PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Social Studies 

U. S. and World History (W. ffist.) 
U. S. Government (Gov.) 
Sociology (Sc^.) 
Psychology (Psy.) 
Advanced Social Science 
Problems (ASSP) 

Home Economf':s Education 

Food Science and Nutrition (FSN) 
Individual and Family Life (IFL) 
Parenting and Child Development (PCD) 
Comprehensive Home Economics (CHE) 
Advanced Child Development (ACD) 
Advanced Food Science & Nutrition (AFSN) 
Food Production Management & Services 
(FPMS) 



• Science 

Introductory Physical Science (IPS) 
Physical Science (Pf^) 
Introductory Biology (IB) 
Biology I «& 11(B) 
Chemistry I & n (C) 
Physics I & n (P) 

• Technical Education 

Technology Education (TF) 
Trade & Industrial Education (T&I) 



• Health Education 

Health 1(H) 
Health n(H) 
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PHYSICAL SAFETY 



Practices and Rules 
of Safety 

• Demonstrate pr^ticcs 
niles of safety to avoid 
injury and prevent acci- 
dents in the home, 
school, and community' 



SOQAL 
STUDIES 



SCIENCE 



School Safety 
Rules (H, IPS, 
PS,IB,B,CJ^) 
•Infectious Diseases 
(B4B) 



HEALTH 



School Safety 
Rules (H) 
•Infectious Diseases 
(H) 



TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 



'School Safety 
Rules Cr&I,TE) 



HOME 
ECONOMICS 



Home Safety Rules 

(CHEJPCD,ACD, 

FSN, 

•Safety Rules in 
Employment 
(AFSN,FPMS. 
ACD) 



People Help Each 
Other to Be Safe 
• Discuss ways people 
can help each other to 
be safe in the home, 
school, and community 



•School Personnel 
(IPSJ^S,IB,B>C^) 



Family Members 
(H) 



►School Personnel 
Cr&I,TE) 



Family Members 

(CHEJ^D,ACD, 

IFL,AFSN) 

Employment 

(FPMS) 



Civic RcspODsibil* 
ities Toward Safety 
• Recognize one's civic 
responsibilities toward 
safety rules and author- 
ity figures in home, 
school, and community 



►Respecting and 
Siqqx)rting Laws 
ofSocieiy(GOV, 
W.HIST) 



Maintaining a 
Healthy Environ- 
ment (H) 



> Support State and 
Nadonal Laws 
(T&LTE) 



Si^iport State and 
National Laws 
(CHEJ>CD,ACD, 
FPMS) 



PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 






SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


SCIENCE 


HEALTH 


TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


HOME 

ECONOMICS 


Behavior and Con- 
sequences 

• Identify accq)table and 
unacceptable behavio' 
and the oxisequences of 
one's actions 


•Accq}ting C(Mi- 
sequenceijof 
DecisionsCW. 
HIST,ASSP,PSY, 
SOQ 




•Recognizing Signs 
of Abusive 
Behavior (H) 




• Accepting Ccn- 
sequejKes of Deci- 
sions and Behavior 

(chej>cd,acd, 
ifl:afsn,fpms) 


Developing a Posi* 
tive Self Concept 
• Demonstrate a positive 
attitude toward self 


• Demonstrating 
Respect for Self 
and Others (W. 
riIST^SSP,P3Y, 
SOC^GOV) 




• Demonstrating 
Healthy Attitudes 
Toward Own 
Sexuality (H) 




• Developing 3elf- 
awaieness and Skilb 
for Self-Direction 
(CHE,ACD,IFL, 
FSN) 


Emotions and Their 
Effects 

• Describe various emo- 
tions and their effects 
on self, family, and 
others 


'Dealing witntcer 
P Jssure(PSY, 
SOC) 




• Identifying Warning 
Signs of Suicide (H) 

• Distinguishing 
Between Positi%'e 
and Negative Atti- 
UKks Toward Life(H) 

• Distinguishing 
Among DifTexent 
Kinds ofLoverm 




• Fostering Emo- 
tional and Social 
De;elopment(CHE 
PCD,ACD,IFL) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



AUitudesA^alucs/SkUls 


GRADE 12 


• Recognize that individuals tnust 
accept the consequences of their 
decisions 


United aiates i^ovcrDDienc 

• Identify the purposes and impact of major political documents on the lives, rights, and 
responsibilities of individuals in the United States 


• Respect the laws of one's society 
and woric responsibly to change 
laws lha* one judges to be unjust 


• Analyze specific Supreme Court decisions and explain how the due process of law 
protects individual rights in the United States 


• S upport the rules and iaws of one's 
schooU community^ state, and 
nation 


• Distinguish the factors thai influence an individual's political beliefs and behavior 




• Support the concept that good citizenship in the United States is related to the 
Constitution system of laws and not to the interpretations of individual leaders 




Socioiogy 

• Explain aspects of culture including beliefs, mores, traditions, folkways and social 
problems 



en 
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« SCIENCE EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



m 

Grades 9-12 



• Demonstrate proper laboratory procedures with emphasis on safety (IP, PS, IB, B, HB, C, HC,P, HP, 
PA, A,ES) 



• Explains how the body defends itself against infectious diseases. (B) 



• Relate the impact of AIDS on life m the United States.(B) 



• Identify causative organisms, transmission sympijms, and prevention/treatment of human diseases. (B) 



9 



9 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Food Science and Nutrition 
(i.3)(A) Apply principles of consumership. p. 35 

(i.3)(C) Relate the effects of wo± space and equipment on niea^ preparation, p. 37 
(i.3)P) Apply safety and sanitation procedures in food preparation tasks, pp. 39-45 
(i.2)(A) Conq)are culmral influences on individual and family food options, p. 26 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Individual and Family Life 

(c.l)(A) Explain the basic functions of the family, pp. 1-2 

(c.4)(C) Relate the use of comniunity resources to family well-being, pp. 151-152 

(c.5)(C) Detcraiinecompono^nts of responsible parenthood, p. 174 

(c.6)(D) Describe domestic violence including causes, prevention, and coping resources, pp. 198-201 
(c.2)(E) Investigate laws related to the family, p. 70 

(c.3)(A) Summarize rerx)nsibiliticsofliving as an independent adult, pp. 77-78 

(c.6)(A) Discuss potential family problems and crises, pp. 187-189 

(c.3)(A) Summarize responsibilities of living as an independent adult, pp. 73-76, 78-79 

(c.3)(B) Demonstrate communication and conflict resolution skills, pp. 93-96 

(c.3)(E) Describe the impact of cultural background on interpersonal behavior, pp. 105-108 

(c.5)(A) Analyze factors affecting the decision to parent pp. 167-169 

(c.3)(A) Summarizeresponsibilitiesof living as an independent adult, pp. 79-80 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Parenting md Child Development 

(d.2)(A) Summarize ways to promote physical development of children, pp.32, 34, 37 
(d.2)(F) Explain methods of guidance and discipline, pp-54-64 
(d.3)(H) Analyze alternatives for child care. pp. 83-84 

(d.4)(A) Identify parenting behavior indicative of child abuse tendencies, pp. 87-88 

(d.4)(B) Point out parenting behaviors abusive to children, pp. 89- .X) 

(d.4)(C) Explain ways to meet ne ds of children in crisis, pp.9 1-97 

'd.3)(A) Describe methods of sharing parental responsibilities, p. 68 

(d. 3)(I) Outline loc?J, state, and national resources focusing on children, pp. 84-85 

(d.l)(A) Summ::nze the responsibilities of human sexuality, pp. 1-5 

(d 1)(E) Analyze the impact of marital relationships on the children, p. 17 

(d2)(G) Determine techniques to promote character development pp. 64-65 

(d.8)(B) Project hov; one's present behavior impacts present goals, pp. 5-6 

(d2)(B) Describe the emotional and social development of children and techniques for fostering iv*wh 
development, pp. 38-44 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Ccarse: Comprehensive Home Economics 

(b.3)(C) Apply basic clothing construction and/or alteration techniques, pp. 70, 72 

(b.7)(B) Relate sanimtion and safety to food and nutrition, pp. 143-146 

(b.8)(B) Evaluate methods of meeting the safety needs of families, pp. 177-180 

(b.l)(Hj Desoibe the rights and responsibiUties of faniily members and faniilies. pp. 31-33 

(b.2)P) Sununarize forms of child abuse, their causes, and methods of control, pp. 57-59 

(b.l)(H) Describe the rights and responsibilities of family members and families, pp. 30-31 

(b.8)(A) Summarize ways to promote individual and family health, p. 173-176 

(b.l)(C) Analyze factors involved in socially responsible behavior, pp. 11-12 

(b.l)(E) Apply strategies for managing peer pressure, pp. 20-22 

(b.l)(F) Describe the functions of t^5 family in meeting personal and societal needs, p. 24 

(b.l)(G) Relate personal commitment to family strength and well-being, p. 26 

(b.5)(E) Identify the decision-making steps, influences, and implications, pp. 109-112 

(b.8)(C) Explain factors affecting individual family health decisions, pp. 180-193 

(b.l)(A) Apply techniques lo develop self-awareness and skills for self direction, pp. 1-4 

(b.l)(B) Describe the physical, social, emotional, and intellectual development of teenagers, p. 4-7 

(b.2)(A) Descri.be the basic needs of children, pp. 40-45 

(b.2)(B) Describe the responsibilities of the caregiver in meeting developmental needs of children, 
pp. 45-53 

(b.2)(C) Explain various methods of management and guidance, pp. 54-56 
(b.l) (G) Relate personal commitment to family strength and well-being, p. 29 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Advanced Child Development 

(e.3)(D) Identify develoomentally appropriate sex-related *.iformation for children of different ages, 
pp. 69-70 

(e.l)(A) Describe responsibilities of parenting, p. 2 

(e. 1)P) Desc^'^c responsible behavior in prevention and control of disease, pp. 10- 14 

(e.2)(Cj Identify neonatal care essential to the well-being of the child, p. 29-32 

(e.4)(A) Describe guidance methods and factors influencing their effectiveness, p. 75 

(e.5)(A) Discuss the effects parent/guardian enployment has on the development of the child, p. 93 

(e.5)(C) Discuss societal tends impacting children, pp. l03-i04 

(e.4)(B) Assess society's role in protecting the rights of children, pp. 85-86 

(e.5)(B) Identify iocal, state, and national resources related to children, pp. 93-94 

(e.5)P) Summarize forms, causes, effects, prevention, and treatment of child abuse, pp. 1 19- 120 

(e.2)(B) Outline the impact of genetics, environment, and mother's health on prenatal development 
pp. 23-24 

(e.3)(A) Explain various theories and principles of growth and development, pp. 37-40 

(e.3)(B) Describe tiie interrel ..tionships of social, emotional, intellectual, physical, and moral 
development of the child, pp. 61-64 

(e.3)(F) Point out the impact of partnting/categiver practices on a child's self-esteem, pp.72-74 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATT JN 
• PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 

Course: Advanced Food Science and Nutrition 

(j.2)(B) Outline safety and sanitation practices considerations for food processing and packaging, 
pp. 26-27 

(j.l)(E) Assess the safety factors of various intentional and incidental food additives, pp. 10-13 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Food Production, Management, and Services 

(k.3)(B) Apply safety and sanitation techniques in food handling, preparation, service, storase, and 
cleanup* 

(k.3)(D) Use large an'^ small food service equipment as appropriate for prescribed tasks. 
(k.3)(A) Apply federal, state, and local sanitation codes for food service establishments. 
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TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Grades 9-12 



♦ Identify concepts and skills related to safety and safe woridng conditions. (TE) (T&I) 



♦ Demonstrate safe operations and use of selected tools and equipment to avoid injury, (TE) (T&I) 



♦ Maintain safe conditions in the laboratory. (TE) (T&l) 



♦ Select a conmierdaUyniade product and prepare a niainte^ianceprogranif (TE)(T»^I) 



♦ Investigate appropriate state and federal safety laws. (TE) (T&I) 



♦ Prepare safety ix>sters ^or the use of power tolls and equipment (TE) (T&I) 



♦ Demonstrate proper safety procedures. (TE) (T&I) 
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HEALTH 
SAFETY 



GRADE 9 


GRADE 10 


GRADE 11 


GRADE 12 


• Distinguish between positive 
and negative attitudes toward 
life 








• Distinguish among different 
kinds of iovc 








• Expjjiin strategies for dealing 
with anger 








• Identify common warning 
signs of suicide 








• Dcmonstr^ healthy attitudes 
toward wie's own sexuality 








• Identify and understand signs 
of abusive behavior 








• Describe reasons for using, not 
using, and quitting alcohol and 
tobacco products 
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PHYSICAL SAFETY, GRADES 9-12 



PRACTICES AND RULES OV SAFETY 



School SnFfty Rules 



Resources 



ACnVITY: Using materials safely data sheets C^SDS) transparenci;^^ of Benedict's 
Solution and sodium hydroxide, instruct students hc«? lo read and to interpret MSDS 
sheets. Have students complete student study guide 5^cets by Wvirking individually, In 
pairs, or in fforxps on sulfuric acid. 

Assessment: Disiribuie an MSDS sheet on cupric sulfate and have stude^its individually lict 
the following information: a, formula, b. appearance, c. reactivity, d. health hazards, 
e. fire hazarr^, f. special precautions. 

(Essential Elements/Activities/Assessmeats: TE-75.50.5, 75.50.7B, 75.85.6, 75.85.6Q 



(Essential Elei..ents/Activitics/Asscssik^xnts: HE-6.7B, CHE pp. 143-146; b.SB, CHE pp. 
177-180; i.3D, FSN pp. 3945; j. E, AF'iN pp. 10-13) 



PEOPLE HELP EACH OTHER TO BE SAFE 



School Personnel 



ACnVITY : In the annual staff development workshop on the Texas Hazard Communica- 
tion Act, teachers will work in groups to interpret and use MSDS to read and interpret 
NFPA rhemical labels and to state general safety procedures. 

Assessment: Teachers will state the major features of the Texas Hazard Coiamuuications 
Act ^jid provide evidence that the individual components are being implemented in 
their individual classrooms and laboratories. 

(Essential Elemcnts/Activities/Assessmcnts: TE-7f .50.7 A, TE-75.85.6) 



CIVIC RESPONSIBELrriES TOWARD SAFETY 
Respecting and Supnorting Laws of Society 
(Local Objecdves: SS-A.V.S. 1D,2A-2L) 

ACTIVITY: As a class, prepare a list of community resource people whom snrfents might 
interview regarding state and city government Help students develop questions that 
will help them learn respect for law. 

Assessment: Divide the class into groups of four. Tell members of each group to evaluate 
(validate or invalidate) each of the questions about respect for the law and tell why they 
selected the per:on they did. 

Support St ate and N ational Laws 

(Essential Elements^ActivideVAsscssments: HE-e.4B, PCD pp. 85-86; TE-75.S6.6Q 



Instructional 


Community 
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11 




10 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



BEHAVIOR AND CONSEQUENCES 
Accenting Co n^^tqiiPncM of Decisions 
(Local Objectives: Psychology B.6, B.7, Sociology B.3) 

ACnVITY: This activity is an opportunity for group members V ' "^am more about their 
own thoughts and feelings and to prxtice understanding the Droughts and feelings of 
others. Hint: The teacher can "prime the group** by preparing one or more members 
beforehand to be prc*>urcd to be the first volunteer to '^ell about their thoughts/feelings. 
Group members need to be trained both to rnalyzc iheir feelings and to listen to 
others. 

PROCEDURE: Scat students in a circle so that each person can sec everyone else. 
Remind sMdents of the basic rules. 

1. No pi»l wowns, r^iie ceilings, etc. 

2. Each person has equal oppononity to Jf they v/ish 

3. No interruptions and no one forced to talk 



Resources 



Inst» actional 


Community 


Argus- A division 


4 


of DLM Commu- 


7 


nications-Lifetime 


16 


(1975) 





Keep session short (10-20 min. per topic) and keep the discussion flowing. Do not let one 
or two students dominate. At the end of Uiz sessj ns ask the following type of cla'Airc 
questions. 

1. What did you learn from this session? 

2. What did you notice during this session that was of special interest lo you or that 
surprised you? 

3. What did you learn about yourself or someone else yo!i diQ*/i know before? 

4. How did you feel about sharing such thoughts/feelings? 

5. In what way did this experience make you feel good? bad? 



TOPICS 



1. Something N^'.w or Good in My Life 

2. Onr of the Nicest Things That Ever Happened to Me 

3. Son.othipg I Enjoy IDoing That I Do Well 

4. Something I Think Is Beautiful 

5. A Time I Trusted My Feelings/Instincts 

6. A Time I Felt Sad 

7. A Time I Was Very Angry 

8. A Time I Was Embarrassed 

9. Something I Like and Don't Like or About Which I Feel Good and Bad 

10. A Time I Helped Someone or Did Something Nice for Someone 

11. Remembering a Special Time and What Made It Special (Who Was There? 
What Were the Surroundings? What Happened?) 



Assessment: Have students answer the following question: How do feelings or anger 
affect dealing with other people? 



Recognizing Signs of Abusive Rghavior 
(Local Objective: H-B.lO; 



ACmvrrY: Discuss the physical, /erbal, emotional, and sc:tual forms of abusive behavior 
which a child may experience, as well as the variety of physical and behavioral 
symptoms that abused children may exhibit. 

jc Si 



Houghton Mifflin 
Human Sexuality, 
pp. l'a-142 



7 
4 
19 
22 



Psychological Safety, Grades 9-12 (Confd) 



Assessment: Have students (Jraw three columns on a sheet of p^r. Have them label the 
three columns "Behavionil," "Emotional," and "Riysical." Students are to describe 
four signs of abuse in ea:;h of the three columns. 

Accepting C nn<;gqnencgs of Behavior 

(Essential Elemenls/Activities/Assessments: HE-e.llD, ACD pp. 10-14; b. ID, CHE pp. 7- 
lO; C.3B. ACD pp. 93-96; d.8B, FCD pp. 5-6) 



DEVELOPING A POSITIVE SELF-COuCEPT 
]2i ^onstrating Refq>ect for Self and Others 
(Local Objectives: Sociology B.2, B.3; Psychology B.6) 

ACnVITY: The teacher gives each sttident three activity sheets (see Handouts #1, 2, 3) 
allowing ten minutes for completion. When all of the students have finished, the 
teacher will prompt the students share their answers. For example: "Jim, can you 
share with the group some of the words you choose for What Are you like. Sue, what 
were some important items you id<:ntified on "What's Important to You? What items 
were not important to you? If possible, all students should be encouraged to share 
their answers. 



Instructional 


Community ^ 


Houghton Mifflin 




Health, p. 296 






4 








7 




16 




18 



21 



Assessment: Have the students write the answers to these questions: 

1. List five things that you feel would best describe you as a person. 

2. List the i!exns that you had difficulty answering. Why? 

ACTIVITY: 

1. Distribute one lemon to each student Direct each student to examine his/he: 
lemon carefully by rolling it, squeezing it, fondling it, inspecting it, etc. Ask them 
"to get to know their lemon" and select a name for it Encourage them to identify 
in their minds the strengths and weaknesses of their lemon. 

2. Collect all the lemons and visibly mix them up in front of the group. 

3. Spread out all the lemons on a table and ask all students to come forward and 
select their original lemon. If conflicts develop over their choices, assist the 
parties in reconciling their differences, or simply note the failure to agree and use 
that as a basis for later discussion. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. How many arc v^y sure they reclaimed their original lemon? How do you know? 

2. Who t parallels are there between differentiating many lemons and differentiating 
many people? *Vhat differences are there? 

3. Why can't we get to know people just as rapidly as we did the lemons? What role 
does the skin play (for lemons and for p«}ple)_? 
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Psychological Safety, Grades 9-12 (Cont*d) 



Assessntent: Have students write answers to the following questions: 

1. What principles of human behavior does this bring to light? 

2. Why is self-examination usually more difficult than evaluation of others? 

Developing Healthy Attitudes Toward One*s Own Sexuality 
(Local Objective H-B.9) 

ACnVlTY- Guide students in a discussion on developing self-esteem and taking ccrlrol 
of their own lives when dealir;g with human sexuality. Have students write a list of 
behaviors thai relate to the development of a sexual being, such as dating and select- 
ing appropriate weariiig attire. Discuss with students seme of these behaviors and 
whether the behaviors contribute to the development of healthy and positive attitudes. 

Assessment: Have students write a sexual profile of 'hemselves, including the following 
infomiation: traits which may be considered as unique to themselves, influences thai 
have helped them to develop a positive sexual self-concept, and sxsps which they can 
take to continue developing healthy attitudes toward their own sexiiality. Ask for 
volunteers to share their profiles with the class. 

Developing Self^Aw^reness and Skills for Self-Direction 

^(E^Jsential Elements/Activities/Assessmenfs: HE-d.2 G, PCD pp. 64-65; b.l A, CHE pp. 1- 
4; b-1 B, CHE pp. 4-7; d.2B, PCD pp. 38-44) 



EMOTIONS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
Dealing wit h Peer Pressure 
(Local Objectives: Psychology B.6) 

ACTIVITY- Most of us have been brought up to believe that it is no^ "right" to say nice 
things about one's self or others. This activity attempts to change that Altitude by 
having teams of two students share some personal qualiti^ with one another. In this 
exercise, each person provides his or her partner with the response to one, two, or all 
three of the following suggested dimensions. 

1 . Two physical attributes I like in myself 

2. Tv/o personality qualities I like in my stll 

3. One wfc/ir or sJki// Hike in myself 

Explain that each comment must be a positive one. No negative conranents are 
allowed! (Since most students will not have experienced such a positive encounter, it 
may lake some gentle nud? ing on your pan to get them started.) 

D?^x:uss{onOuestionf;! 

1. On hearing the assignment, hew many of you smiled slightly, looked at your 
partner, and said. "You go first"? 

2. Did you find this to be a difficult assignment to start? 

3. How do you feel about it iiow? 
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Instructional 



1£££S. 

Community 



6 
7 
9 
12 



16 
20 



4 
16 
20 
21 



Psychological Safely. Grades 9-12 (Conf d) 



/ 
} 

Assessment: Have smdents answers to life following questions: 

1 . What other positive attributes o^ qualities could be included in this activity? 
1. Why is it difficult for us to say ^sitive things about our?2lves? 

ACTIVITY: Pass out four 3x8 strips otoaper to each student Write foui stems on the 
board or call out one at a time. Give^Iass a very limited amount of time to answer the 
four questions (2-3 minutes, 3(M5-seconds per question). 

1 . I feel angry when others 

2. I' >k my anger is 

3. \ aen others express anger towards me, I 

4. I think that the anger of others ., 

After all students have ariswered the questions, have Jiem tape answers to their chest, 
their backs, fheir desk, or the wall. ?:xx:ess this experience in small groups of 8- 10 
per group. Appoint group moderators to be sure all have an opportunity for "air 
time." During the group process, entourage students to jrecognize that people express 
anger in differe.nt ways, experience the anger of others differentiy, and have different 
feelings and ideas about anger (or any other emotion). 

Assessmnt: Have students answer the following question: How do people express anger 
in different ways? 

« 

Distinguishing Between PQj;itive and Negative Attitudes Toward Life 
(Local Objective: H*B.3) 

ACTIVITY : Divide the class into two groups. Have one group develop a list of examples 
that indicate a positive attitude toward life. Have the other group develop a list of 
examples tha: indicate a negative attitude toward life. 

Assessment: Have each group present a report to the class. Have students add items to 
both lists and discuss those items where there are differences of opinions. 

DistinquLshing K.nong Different Ki nds of Love 

(Local Objective: H -B.5) 

K 

ACTIVITY: Discuss with students concept that love can be communicated in many 
different ways. Just as love is expressed in many ways, there are aJso se /eral types of 
love. Disatss love for a friend, family love, love in marriage, love of country, and 
love for hun:ianily. Emphasize how these types '^f love differ from each other. 

Assessment: Have students write a one-page report on "The Loves of My Life." Three 
types of love must be included in *he report, a^' well as an expljuiation as to ho-;;- cac> 
love is different from the others'. Students ma^, 'olunxer to share their reports with 
the class or i^ small groups. 

Fostering Emntinnal anrf .9o^fp| D^HYflof^m^nt 

(Essential Elcment^/Activities/Assessments: HE-b. IB, CHE pp. 4-7; e.3b, ACD pp. 61 ; 
u2B,PCD pp. 38-44) 
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Resoiirces 



Instructional 



Argus-A Division of 
DLMCommunica 
tions Lifeline (1975) 



Houghton Mifflin 
Health, pp. 74-75 



Community 



Houghton Mifflm 
Health, pp. 80-81 



6 
9 
12 
14 
17 



12 
14 
17 



16 
19 



WHAT ARE YOU LIKE? (Handout #1) 



Begin at START and draw a line that connects all of the words which you think describe you. 
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WHAT IS IMPORTANT TO YOU? Handout #2 

Vgrv Important Somewhat Tmnortant Not Important 

^ 1 reUgion 1 2 3 4 5 

2. family 1 2 3 4 5 

3. friends 1 2 3 4 5 

4. car 1 2 3 4 5 

5. money 1 2 3 4 5 

6. clothes 1 2 3 4 5 

7. boyfriend or girlfriend 1 2 3 4 5 

8. grades 1 2 3 4 5 

9. what your peers think 
think about you 1 2 3 4 5 

10. teacher's opinion of you 1 2 J 4 5 

IL your appearance 1 2 3 4 5 

12. popularity 1 2 3 4 5 

13. T.V. 1 2 3 4 5 

14. telephone 1 2 3 4 5 

15. sports 1 2 3 4 5 

16. pets 1 2 3 4 5 

17. hoh^v 1 2 3 4 5 

18. intellect 1 2 3 4 5 

19. health 1 2 3 4 5 

20. weekends 1 2 3 4 5 

21. music 1 2 3 4 5 

# 

^ 22. school 1 2 3 4 5 ~ 

23. food 1 2 3 4 5 
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NAME. 



SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY 



Like Me 



1. I spend a lot of time daydreaming. 

2. Fm pretty s?ire of myself. 

3. I often wish I were someone else. 

4. I'm easy to like. 

5. My parents and I have a lot of fun together. 

6. I never worry about anything. 

7. I find it very hard to talk in frait of the class. 

8. I wish I were younger. 

9. There ut lots of things about myself Fd change if I could 

10. I can make up my mind without too much trouble. 

11. Tm a lot of fun to be with. 

12. I get upset easily at he "^'J. 

13. I always do the right thing. 

14. Vm proud of my schO A worir.. 

15. Someone always has to teU me what to do. 

16. It takes me a long time to get used to anything new. 

17. Vm often s-^-ry for the things I do. 

18. 1 in popular with kids my own age. 

19. My parenis i:sually consider my feelings. 

20. I'm never unhappy. 

21. Tm doing the best work that I can. 

22. I give in very easily. 

23. I can usually take care of myself. 

24. I'm pretty happy. 

25. I would rather play with children younger than I am. 

26. My parents expect too much of me. 
^§^27. I like everyone I know. 

28. I like to be called on in class. 

© "9. I understand myself. 
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Handout #3 
Unlike M(.- 
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Community Resources for Physical and Psychological Safety 



Agency: All Saints Episcopal Hospital Progn^m: Presentations 

Target Area: 9-12 Cont« t: Social Services Department 

Kione Number 926-2544 
Description: Community education and refi^ral to medical/health ri^sources. 



Agency: American Heart Association 
TaigetArea: 9 



Phone Numben 

Description: Education to decrease heart disease. 



Program: Putting Your Heart into 



Contact: 



732-1623 



the Cuiricalum 
Pam Hodges or 
Patricia Evans 



3. Agency: American Red Cros^ Program: Health Education and Safety 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact: Grace Palmer 

Phone NumbCT: 732-4491 
Description: Basic first-aid courses and CPR on any level upon reqi»sst. 



Agency: Because We Care, Inc 
, Target Area: 9-12 



Counseling/Preseniati(Mis 
Sarah Brooke 



Program: 
Contacu 

Phone Numben 336-8311, ext. 420 
Description: Because We Care Specialists 'ue based at certain school sites throughout the FWISD. They 
provide services in education, prevention, intervention, afiw care to students and their 
families. Information and referral counseling related to drug and alcohol abuse. 



5. Agency: Bridge Association^ Inc. Program: Spruce Emergency Youth 

TargecArea: 9-12 Shelter 

Teen Talk-Confidential 
CounseUng 336-TALK 
Contact: Counselor on duty 

Phone Numben 877-4663 
Description: Individual, group, anu family counseling on a short-term oasis for youth. 



6. Agency: Catholic Social Services Progrr:m: Presentations/Counseling 

Target Area: 9-12 Contacu Tliercsa Rembeit 

Phone NumbCT: 926-1231 
Description: Family Counseling including parent-child, group, and individual. Presentations on self- 
esteem, feelings, and other personal issues. 



Agency: Charter Hospital 
TaigetArea: 9-12 



Program: Substance Abuse, Self 

Esteem 
Contact: Joe Milligan or 
Kimber Scott 

Phone NumbCT: 292-6844 
Description: Awareness, education and prevention of chemical abuse. Psychiatric disord^. 
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8. Agency: Department of Human Services Program: Presentations 

Target Area; 9-12 Contact Any wwker who answers the 

phone 

Phone Number 335-4921 (24 hours) 
Description: Accepts and investigates child abuse reports, refers child and family to agencies as needed; 
foster care is given, also. 



9. Agency: F.A.C.T.S. (Family Assessment, Program: Counseling 

Consultation and Therapy Service) Inc. Contact: Leslie R. "Dick" Brockman 
Target Area: 9-12 

Phone Nunben 921-6858/654-FACT (metro) 
Description: Counseling to individuals, groups, and families concerning anger control, sex abuse, and 
substance abuse. 



10. Agency: Fire Department, Fort Worth Program: Fight Fure Widi Care / 

Target Area: 9-10 LeamNottoBum 

Contact: George Sirahand oc ^ 
Cameron Brown 

Phone Number 870-6861 
Description: A counseling program called "Rght Fire With Care," in conjunction widi the Child Study 
Center. Avriablsforjuvenilefiresetlers ages 2-16. Also a program called "Leem Not to 
Bum," used by some schools in their curriculum. The purpose is to educate children about 
fire safety. 



11. Agency: Fort Worth it- ire Department Program: PreseniaticMis 

Target Area: 9 Contact: Captam Roy Knight 

Phone Number 870-6865 
Description: Programs and materials on fire safety and prevention of fires in the home. 



12. Agency: Fort Worth Girls ( 3ub Progranr Presentations on Sexual 

Target Area: 9-12 Abuse and Dealing with 

Stress 

Contact Sally De Foor 

Phone Number 926-0226 
Description: Preventing Teen Pregrwi^cy on how to talk to parents aboul sexuality. 



13. Agency: Fort Worth Police Department Program: Presentadon 

Target Area: 9 Contact: Officer K. P. Middleton 

Phone Number: 870-7153 
Description: Safety precautions to take when traveling to and from school. Includes dealing with 
strangers, bicycle safety, crosswalk safety. 



14. Agency: H£,rris College of Nursing Program: Presentation 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact: Ann Kirkham, Assistant 

Professor 

Phone Number 236-7048 
Description: Sexual abuse, r^, and how to deal with emotional and psychological abiise. 
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Agencj: March of Dimes 
Target Area: 9-12 



Program: Presentations on Safely 
Contact: Laurie Lane, Director of 

Community Health 

Education 



Phone Numbw: 284-2702 
Description: Speakers and classroom presentations on health related subjects, i.e. prenatal care, nutrition, 
drugs. Free film library* Health career scholarships for qualifying high school seniors 
Professional inservice in prenatal area. Limited financial assistance to post-polio patients. 



16. Agency: Mental Health Association of 
Target Area: 9-12 



Program: Effective Leanung Materials 
Felt Board Stories on 
Identifying Feelings 
Carolyn Goodspecd 



Contact: 
Phone Number 335-5405 
Description: Infonnation, referral and educational services related to menta 1 health. Programs on self- 
esteen and stress management 



17. Agency: Parenting Guidance Center Program: Effective Parenting 

Taiget Area: 9 Contact: Barbara Ande;^ 

Phone Number 332-6348 

332-6399 (Warm line for parents) 
Description: Counseling services for parents who desire to develop positive parenting skills. 



18. Agency: Parenting Guidance Center Proi^.am: Parenting Education Program 

Taiget Area: 9 - for Schools (PEPS) 

Contact: Pam Chcvrea iix 

Kione Number 332-6348 
Description: Five-day presentation by trained volunteers, covering tqjics relating to parenting skills and 
responsible decision m^ng. 



19. Agency: Rape CriF^ Program of the Program: Counseling and Emotional 

Women's <uenter of Tarrant County Suppoiv for Rape Victims 

Taiget Area: 9-12 Contact: Susan Loving Harris 

Hione Number 338-1126 
Description: Emotional support for youtii as tiiey go tiut)ugh the trauma of medical and legal procedures 
and infoimatio:. sharing* 



20. Agency: Tarrant Council on Alcoholism Program: Presentation 

and Drug Abuse Contact: Kim Kirchoff, Director of 

Target Area: 9-12 Educari(m 

Pam Dunlop, Assistant 
Director 

Kior.'j Number 332-6329 
Description: Covers t:>pics on developing a positive self-image, effects of peer pressure, knowledge of 
drug safety. 
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21. Agency: Texas Christian University Program: Presentation 

Target Area: 9-12 Contacu Barbara Brown Hennan, 

Director, Alcohol and 
Drug Education 

Phone Number 921-7100 
Descripton: Self-esteem, coping with addictive parents, drug education, nutrition and eating disorders, 
communication skills and decision making. 

22. Agency: Texas Christian University Program: Presentation 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact: Dr. Harris Klinefelter. 

Counseling Center 

Phone Numben 921-7863 
Description: Eating Disorders and Sexual Abuse. 

23. Agency: The Treatment Place Program: IndividualHierany for the 

(Parents United) Abused and Abuser 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact: RitaFoust 

Phone Numben 877-3440 (24 hours) 
Description: A counseling service for youth who have been sexually abused. A counseling program for 
the perpetrator. 
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Resources 




S 


Information 


Adu)><l:Probatios]i Depaitment 
200 W. Belknap 
Foit Worth, T^xas 
(817)535-6363 
Contact: Lori Baldwji^ 






A presentaticxi on probation or the criminal juyxice system. 


Al-Anon-Alaiccn Infonnatioo Service 
1203 Lalce Sl 
Fbrt Worth, Texas 
(817) 336-2492 




>/ 


Services provided for children of alcoholics. 


American Cancer Society 
2222 1'fontgomcry Sl 
Fort Wonh, Texas 
(8m 737-3185 
Contact: Lorstta 






Presentations are made to meet the needs of the age poup with 
regards to health education. Films are viewed with a question/ 
answer period following. 


American Red Cross^Tanant County 
6640 Camp Bowie 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(J :7) 732-4491 
Coiitact: Grace Palmer 






Classroom presentations on services of the Red Cross, 
Srst aid« and national disaster relief 


Amon Carter Museum 
3501 ^imp Bowie 
(817/ 738-6811 
Fbrt Worth, Texas 

Contact: Anne Farmer, Art Museum 
Tour Coordinator 






Tours of Museum's permaiient collections and special exhibitions 
conducted by trained docents. Can enliancc curriculum objectives 
in Texas and U.S. Hktory. 


Antinnt Ponfml 

(817) 870-7398 
Contact: Guy Natalie 






Classroom presentation by officers rep^arding responsible pet 
ownership, bite prevention ^ndadopi^n. Puppet show and VCR 
tape included in presentaticm. Appropriate f(x grades K-6. 


Asian Cultural Center 
(?. 17) 870-1 li27 
Contact: Mflcc Goldberg 






Class: -om presentations on t!ie history and culture of Asian 
society. 



FT=Fie!dTrip 
SsSpcaker Available 
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Resources 


FT 
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Information 


Bie Brothers and Sisters of Tarrant County 
1209 W. Frcc\^'ay 
(817)8774277 
Contact: LannyHasscll 






This agency can providij information about their prognun which 
MIows students to leam more about this organization. A>>soc?ji 
provide infonnaiion about a «rccr in social work. 


PI art A» / ' VilMV-Prtffiles in Pride 

1000 ERoaxialc 
(817)870-9705 






Tour or classroom picsentadon available upon request 


Botanic Gardens 

3220 Botani c Garden Drive North 
CwiLXt: Clara Wilson^EdiKntion Office 
(817) 870-7682 






Tours on various topics available. 


Bm^zm of Engraving and Prindng 
6850 Blue Mound Rd 
(817)232-5833 
Contact: Receptionist 






Tour of the federal building to view the prcx»ss of printing money. 

1 



c 
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Resources 




s 


Information 


CasaMianana 
3101 W,Lar»castcr 
(817) 332-931? or 332-6221 
Contact* Katl^iecn Tronsor, Dona 
Shriner, or Ds^hne Kaplan 


s/ 




Special daydme perfonnanccs (10:00 ajn.) weekdays and class 
presentations for grades K-IZ Theatrt xhool for K-12 with 
scholairships available. 


Catileman's Museum 
1301 W. 7th St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 332-7064 

Contact: Carul Williams, Museum/ 
Foundation Coonlinator 


>/ 




Historical and cuntnt day loc^ at the cattle and ranching indu^f 
in Texas. Films and educational materials also available. 


Center for Econofnic Educadon 
P. 0. Box 5427 
Denton, Texas 76203-5427 
Contact: Dr. William Witter 






Resource persons and materials for economics educ nbn. 


(Hiild Abuse Prevention 

P. 0. Box 5128 Arlington, I'exas 76005 

(817)640-5090 

Contact: Audra Bennett 






Class presentation on the rrcvcntion cf child abu5c and services 
available to the community. 



ERIC 
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S Information 


Citran (City Tiansit Service) 
2304 Pine Sl 
(S17)87CW226 
Contact: Bobby Dike 






Tour consists of visiting Citran's property. A bus is provided to 
transport the group to and finom school. 


Comprehensive Crime Prevention 

Program 

913 Taylor St 

FbrtWoitiu Texas 

(817) 870-6600 

Contact Receptionist 






Presentations are available on the following subjects: child safety, 
self pmuxtion for women, home securit;', and fraud prevention. 
Other topiw may be requested. 
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Fbit Worth Aviation Dept. 
Meacham Held Tennmal Building 
(817)624-1127 
Contact: Jan Till 






Toui of the terroinal building. Watch planes take off and land 
Those over 12 years may visit the control tower. Special tours 
may be anangai for older groups who are interested in aviadcn 
lelatedcaxeets. 


Fort Worth Boys' Qub 
2000 Ellis Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)624-8405 
^oniacu unitjjuccu}! 






A umr of the Boys' Qub and explanaticHi of the purpose and 
services provided 


Fort Worth-Clean City Program 

(817)870-6360 

Contact: Sally Bannley 




y 


Program for lo^;ver elementaiy students with audiovisuals. 


Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
700 Throckmorton St 
Fort Worth. Texas 
Contact: Receptionist 
(817) 335-2491 




y 


Speakers available to desaibf ihe ways in which the Chamber 
attracts new businesses to the area, as well as the services provided 
to existing Fort Worth businesses. 


Fort Worth City HaU 
1000 Throckmorton 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 870-7551 
Cont^t: Olivia Rodriguez 




y 


Tours of City Hall and speaker^ on a variety of topics in city 
government. 


FortVorth Convention and Visitors Bureau 

700 Throckmorton 

Fort Worth. Texas 

(817)336-8791 

Contact: Diane Wolf 




y 


Slide show and oral presentation on history of Fort Worth and 
tourist attractions. 
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FT 
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Information 


Fort Worth Employment aid 

Training Dcpt "The Working Connection" 

440 So. Main 

Fort Wwth, Texas 

(817)87(W790 






\Wde range of topics covered regarding employment and training. 


Fort WcHth^uic Safety Educadon 

lOOOThrockmortCMi 

Fort W<Mtfa. Texas 

(817)870-6865 

Contacu Cape Roy Knight 




y 


Presentation of film and question/answer session on fire 
pi'evention and ^toj. 


Fbrt Worth Girls' Qub 
1425 8lh Ave. 
Fort Worth. Texas 
(817)9264)226 
Contacu Sally Dcfore 






Classroom presentation on services provided by organization. 


Fort Worth Hiq)anic CHiamber of 

Commerce 

2315 N. Main 

Fort Worth. Texas 

(817)625-5411 

Contact: Receptionist 






Speakers available on a variety of topics related to business 
q)portunities for Hispamcs. 


Fort Worth Metropolitan Black Chamber 

of Commerce 

2914E.RosedaIe 

Fbrt Worth. Texas 

(817)531-8510 






Speakers a-^ailable a variety of topics related co busii^ 
opportunities for Blacks. 


Fort Worth Municipal Court 
Teen Court" 
lOOO Throckmorton 
Fbrt Worthy Texas 
(817) 870-8680 






Available o make presjntations to classes during which a video 
tape is shown followed by a quesdon/answer session. Students 
may also serve as volunteers in Teen Court 


Fort Worth Museum of Science and History 
1501 Montgomery St 
Fbrt Worth. Texas 
(817)732-1631 

Contact: Group Services Office 






One-hour guided tour of museum exhibits. Special emphasis may 
be placed on a variety of tq)ics. Tours presented Tuesday through 
Friday at 9:30 and 11:00 ajn. Maximum: 60 sniuvnts per tour. 


Poif Whrth Mj)tim» r^^ntpr 

I^UIL TTviUl l^CUUlv Vi^iim 

Rt 10 Box 53 
Fort Worth. Texas 
(817)237-1111 
Contact' Receptionist 






One-hour suided trail walk uses natural historv items such as 
skulls and seeds o familiarize students with the natural world. 
Specialized programs available on request Students divided 
into groups of 10-12. Maximum group size 80. 
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Information 


Fort Worth Opera Association ^ 

3505 W. Lancaster 

Fort Worth, TeT^^ 

(817)731-0833 

Contact: Ginger Head 


/ . 




3ne-xt opera perfomiing troup?. Two 3-week perfom^v^ 
periods, 1 siring, 1 fall, and one-act children's opera wi;h 
ciuesti^n/answcr time following, /dso with program: make-up 
and set assembly demonstration. 


Fort Worth Park & Rec Dcpt ^ 
Historic Log Cabin Village 
(817)926-5881 
Contact: Receptionist 


/ 




Students visit die historic log homes and grist mill. 
Demonstrations of various pioneer crafts and die operations of 
a s^onc ground milL 


Fort Worth Police DepL 
350 W.Belknap 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)877^017 

Contact* Patrol Captain's Office 




y 


A wide variety of topics can be covered dealing widi crime 
{TCvention and die wori: of die polv:e. 


Foil Worth Public Health Dept 
180O University Dr. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 870-7213 

COTtact: KkAyBiemat, Education DejH. 


y 


y 


A tour of Ae healdi department Classroom presentations on a 
variety of healdi matters. 


r(Xl wortn ocar- leicgrara 
400 W. 7th St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 336-9271 

Contact: Receptionist Educational 
Services 






Tour includes all dq)artments of die Si^-Telegram and speakers 
describe die irocesses involved in gadiering and printing the 
news. 


Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 

4401 Trail Lake Dr. 

Fort Worth, Ter-as 

(817)921-2676 

Contact: Nancy Buchanan 






A presentation including following: History of symphony, 
description of types of instruments, listening to types of 
music, and die inner wwkings of an orchestra. 


Fort Worth-Tarrant County 
Young Lavi/yers Association 
Texas Building 
(817)3384092 
Contact Receptionist 






Classroom presentations on law-related topics and law as a 
career. 


Fort Worth Zoo 
(817)870-7055 

Contact: Zoo Education Dept 


>/ 




Guided tours provide students die oppwtunity to learn die proper 
care of animals and meet die people who care for the animals 
in a zoo. 
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Information 


Genealogy Librarian Fort Wonh 
Public Library 
300 Taylor St 
Fbn Worth. TX 
(817)870-7740 






Speakers and tours to prepare suidents for genealogical research. 


General Motors Coip. 
2525H.Abram 
Arlington, Texas 
(817)649-6254 

Contact: Office of Plant Security 






Tours of assembly plant are conducted at no charge Mon*Fri. 


General Services Administration 
819 Taylor St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)334-2321 
Contact: Marcelio Banks 






A general discussion on the purpose, function, and gcrv^rai 
operadon of a government agency; informadon on how to begin 
a career in govemment service. 


H 


Resources 




s 


Information 


Historic Preservation Council for 

Tairant County 

902 S. Jennings Ave. 

(iil7) 338-0267 

Contact: Many Ciaddock 




>/ 


Speakers provide infc^madon about the preservauon 
of historical buildings in Tarrant County. 
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Resources 
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Information 


Intemadonal Trairung in Ccmmunica- 
dons Toastmistress** 
(817) 926-2283 
Contact: Crystal Ward 






Training in public speaking and speakers available on a variety 
of topics. Organized extra-curricular club for high school. For 
details in organizing, contact Mary Hem, 923-5382. 


Inter Cultura 
1810 8th Ave. 
Fort Wordi, Texas 
(817) 332-4691 
Contact: Nicky HoSIand 






Presentadons on wc^ld cultures and dieir interdependence wim each 
odier. 




On 
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Kimbell Art Museum 
3333 Camp Bowie 
Fort Worth, TeTcas 

/J0*\>011 

Contact: Art Museum CcordinaTor 






Guided tours of the permanent collection i\nd special traveling 
exhibitions arc offered A number of tours have been designed 
to fulfill essential elements. Slide prognuns on art elements, 
periods, worid areas available. Free, 
Call Education Department, 332-8451 


KDTN/KERA Educational Services 

Department 
300HanyHinesBIv(L 

T^'loc T*rroc 7^'5ft1 

(214)871-1390 






Guide for librarians and classroom teachers of educational progiam- 
mifig to be recorded 


KTVT Channel 1 1 Tebvision 
4801 Freeway 
Fort Worth. Tsxas 
(817)451-111 
Contact: Penny Preston 






Classroom visitors to speak on directing the television news cast 


KXAS Channel 5 TV 

3900 BamettSt. 

Fort Worth. Texas 

Contact Weathciman-Oaimel 5 


y 




Tours of weather reporting facilities only. 
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Resources 
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Information 


League of Women Votes 
lOi S. Jennings Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 336-1333 

Cbntacc Linda Burgess-236-1988te 
Sneaker's Bureau 






The voting process and national, state, and local candidates a;e 
discussed by classroom speakers. 
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Information 


Modem Art Murium of Fort Worth 

1309 Montgomery 

Fort Wortli, Texas 

(817)738-9215 

Contact: TourCowdinator 






General and special exhibition tours provided Guided tours offer 
students an (K)portunity to view and discuss various works of 
modem art Two-three weeks advance notice required Free. 
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Information 


NAA.CP-National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Pec^Ie 
1063 Evans Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)332-8919 
Contact: Receptionist 






Speakers available to discuss the current issues and concerns of 
Black Americans. 


NCNB-TEXAS 
Marketing Department 
(817) 390^161 
Contact: SamiRoop 






Class presentations on the banking industry. 


Noble Planetarium-Museum of 
Science and History 
1501 Montgomeiy St 
Fort Worthy Texas 
(817) 732-1631 
Contact: Group Services 






Presentations allow students to explore the universe. 
Sophisticated multi-media equipment helps create an environment 
where each students imagination is stimulated Topics vary. 
Minimum cost per smdent 
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Omni Theatre-Fort Worth Museum of 

Science and History 

1501 Montgomery St 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)732-1631 

Contact: Group Services 


>/ 




Film programs on a variety of scientific and/or cultural topics. 
Topics vary according to available film. 
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Information 


Parentisig Guidance Center 
2928 V/. 5th St 
Fort Worthy Texas 
(817) 332-6348 
Contact: Receptionist 






Topics include individual, marital, and family counseling services. 
Information available on effective parenting. 
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Safety CouncU of Fort Worth 

301 Oakhurst Scenic Drive 

Fort Worth, Texas (817) 831-0641 

Contact: Ronunic Terrell or Jack Mitchell 






Education programs dealing with accident prevention in the home, 
in traffic, in ♦he woricplace, and in recreational pursuits. 


Saint Toseph Hospital 
1401 S. Main 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 336-9371 Ext 6815 
Contact: Paula Mitchem 






A wide range of topics presented by individuals of Speaker's 
Bureau. Contact resource person for listing of topics. 


Scott William Edringion nieatrc 
3505 W. Lancaster 

Fort Worth, Texas (817) 738-6509 
Contact: Bill Gaaber 






Discount rates for preview of every show - S3 per student Tour of 
facilities to view play set may also be arranged. Contact Mr. 
Garber foi arrangisments. 


Sid Rich^nkTMi Collection of Westem Art 

Museum 

309 Main Street 

Fort V/orth, TX (817^; 332^6554 
Contact: Jan Brenneman 






Tour of museum's permanent collection includes discussion of art 
elements, Westem artists such as Remington and Russeii, and 
19th and early 20th century history and civilization. 


Story Patch Players 
6706 Camp Bowie 

Foit Worth, Texas (817) 738-7549 






Theatrical productioriS for elementary students. Fee charged for 
services. 
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Resources \ FT 
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Information 


Tarrant Council on Alcoholism and Drug 
Abuse 

617 7th Ave. Suite 305 

Fort Worth, Texas (817) 332-6329 

Contact: Ellen Nelson or Ramzic Gillespie 






Classroom presentation and video on social problems of alcohol 
anddnig abuse. 


Tarrant County Association for the Blind 
912 W.Broadway 

Fort Worth, Texas (817) 332-3341 
Contact: Wayne Pound 






A tour of the woricshop for the blind. Observe production lines 
and product assembly. Speakers give general overview of 
agency services and the disability of blindness. 


Tarrant County Btck Historical and 
Genealogical Society 
102O E. Humbolt 

fort Worth, Texas (817) 332^6049 
1 Contact: Mrs. Lenora Rolla 






Class presentations on Black history and genealogical 
methodology. 
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Tarrant County District Attorney 
200 W. Belknap 
Fort Worth. Texa^ 
(817)334-1116 
Contact: TadHowington 






Speakers available to give overview of county govenunent and 
tours of county offices and courthocise may be arranged 


Tarrant County Humane Society 

1840 R Lancaster 

Fort Wota, Texas 

(817) 332-5681 or 332-5367 

Contact: Lynn Bussiiigton 






Film shown about functions of the Humane Society. 
Question/answer session concerning abuse, neglect, and 
population* 


Tarrant County Junior College 
1500 Houston St 
Fbit Worth, Texas 
(817) 877-9212 
Contact Nila Barker 






Speakers available on a wide variety of topics. Contact Ms. 
Barker for speakers' bureau listing. 


Tarrant County Juvenile Retcntioi Center 

2701 ffimbo Ri 

Fort Worthi Texas 

(817)834-6311 

Contact: Receptionist 


s/ 




Tour of facilities for limited number of students and guest speakers 
available. 


Teen Challenge of Fbrt Worth 
747 Samuels Ave. 
Fort Worthy Texas 
(817)336^191 
Contact: Receptionist 






A film is shown followed by a discussion and question/answer 
session on drug prevention. 


Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
200 W. Bluff Sl 
Fbn Worth, Texas 
(817)334-1293 
Contact: Geneva Smith 




v/ 


A presentation discussing urban landscapes, gardening, 
agribusiness, plant science, etc. 


Texas Christian University 

3825 HiUtop RA 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)92^7490 

Contact: Charieen McGilvray 






I 

Tours of specific subjea areas ox general tour of campus may be 
arranged. Presentations can be made concerning choosing a 
college, financial aid for college, and history of TCU. 
Contact various drjartments for subject specialists. 


TU Electric Service 
115 W. 7th SL 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 336.94U 
Contact: Receotionist 


>/ 




Tour of power plant for 5th grade and up and electric service 
building for 9lh grade up. Tours by reservation Monday-Friday. 
Frf« loan of films and programs on energy for K-12. Classroom 
speakers are available upon request 
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Texas Employment Commission 
301 W. 13th SL 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 3:3olll 




s/ 


Information on choosing an occupation, making contacts in search 
of employment, making appoinm;ents for interviews eic. 


Texas Heritage Inc. ThisJlc Hill" 
1509 Pennsylvania 
(817) 336-1212 

Contact: Susan H&::ker or DaneldaCrouse 


v/ 




Volunteers conduct 1/2 hour to 1 hour tours of Thistle Hill. 
Allows students to view the way of life of the Fort Worth Cattle 
barons and ?x) participate in an architecmrc-scavenger hunt. 
Cost: S1.50per student 


Texas Rangers 
1250 CopelandRcL 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)273-5222 
Contact: TauneePaur 






Local nuyor league baseball club maintains a speakers* bureau. 
Will send speakers to ciassrooms. 
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Information. 


Air Foccr-Carswell AJ.B. 
782-7157 
Contact: Sgt Becky Robinson 






A drive-thru explanation of the Air Force Base, a military dog 
demonstration^ a base fire station tour, and a tour and explanation 
of B-52D and KD 135 Aircraft assigned to CarswcU. 
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Viemam Veteran's Center 
1305 W. Magnolia Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)921-3733 

Contact: Don Waak or Hugh McKay 






Counselors at Vietnam Vet "^lenter will speak to classes on their 
experiences in and perspectives of Vietnam. 
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Resources 


FT 
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Infi;rmation 


Weaver and Tidwell CP. A,*s 
1500 Sinclair 
Fort Worth, Teas 
(817) 332-7905 






An infcxmal lecture/response to a question session is piccented. 
Also, a personal financial statement slide presentation for book- 
keeping classes. 


Women's Center of Tar/ant County 

1723 HemphiU 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)927-4040 

Contact: Mary Blasingame 






Classrocn presentation on issues affecting women. 
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FORT WORTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



RESOURCES 



ADMI^fiSTRATIVE STAFF 



Dr. Don R. Roberts. Superintendent of Schools 

Mr. Eugene Gutienez, Associate Superintendent, Non-Instructional Services 8770687 

Dr. Morris Holmes. AssoCv Superintendent, Instructional Senices 878-3719 

Ms. Jo Ann Houston. Assistrnt Superintendent, Personnel Services 878-3721 

Dr. Dan Powell. Assistant Superintendent, Elementary and Secondary Educadon 878-3728 

Dr. Mic'igc Rach, Assistant Superintendent, Instructional Planning and Development 927-1910 

Mr. Eldon Ray. Assis^t Superintendent, Operations and Construction 625-9883 

Mn Joe Ross. A^ssistant Superintcndcm . v^ommunity. Employee, and Governmental Relations 87^^3725 

D)r. John Sawyer. Assistant Superintendent, Business and Finance 878-3705 

Dr. L D. Shipp. Assistant Superintendent, Instructional Support 878-3719 

Offices/Departments 

Adopt-A-Scheol 878-3723 

Art 927-0458 

Aihkfc"~ 33548C2 

Business Transportation - 534-3375 

Choral and General Mmdc 

Communicadons/Infonnation Center 336-2626 

Bilingual/ESL • 927-0228 

Curricuium 927-0845 

Production/Distribution • 926-2492 

Elementary Schools 878-3724 

ffigh Schools 878-3734 

Middle School 878-3735 

Early ChUdhood Education 921-2823 

English/Language Aits Prrrigram Dircctr/r 927-1876 

Foreign Language Program Director 927-0528 

Gifted and Talented Prognim 927-0609 

Health Educadon ^gram Director 921-2651 

Instructional Computing Program Director ^ 921-1774 

Instrumental 926-1199 

Mathematics 927-1877 

Physical Education 921-2811 

Professional Development - 927-1900 

Professional Library and Media 735-4898 

Reading ; 927-0923 

Science 527-0731 

Social Studies 927-1908 

Vocational and Adult Edtscation 878-3743 
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PKRIODICALS IN THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 1989-1990 



American Journal of Educadcxi 

Appraisal: Science Books for Young Pa^ple 

Arithmetic Teacher 

Bulletin of the Center for Oiildien's Books 

Classnx)a Computer Learning 

Counselor Education and Sup<rvisioa 

Educational Leadership 

EducaHnnal Technology 

Elenientary School Journal 

English Journal 

Equity and Excellence 

Exceptional Children 

Executive Educator 

Five Owls 

Gifted Child Qmatcrly 

Gifted Child Today 

Hornbook 

Instnictor 

Phi Delta Kappan 

Psychology Today 



Reading Teacher 

School Science and Mathematics 

Sciericc and Children 

Science Books and Fdms 

Science Teacher 

Social Education 

Social Str 

Tcclurends 

Journal of Counseling and Development 

Journal of Learning Disabilities 

ioumal of Physical Education, Recrtntion, and Dance 

Journal of Reading 

Journal of School He«>lth 

Language Arts 

Library Journal 

Maihematics Teacher 

Modem Language Journal 

Oasis 

\ ocational Education 
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School Resources 
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SCHOOL RESOURCES 1989-1990 



Name Expertise 
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<;pecial Prog ium f"nntriinatOTS 
Jpf^irrinnal 5SnecialistS 



Department Chaiipcrson/ 
T^Teachg 

Cptmselors 

Lilaanan 



FiiitiTicjaiqgik 



PmH Oifitndian 



food Service Manager 
prA/PTOPrefndent 

QlllSE 



1 1' 9 

9„. 21 



"Many instructional 
models have been 
developed foe educating 
our youth. Instructional 
methods should provide 
opportunities for the 
students to organize 
their ideas in ways 
meaningful to them. 
We recognize that a 
variety of instructional 
methods is appropriate. 
Certain medKxis may be 
effective for developing 
skills, while another 
method may be more 
effective for hi^er level 
thoughts Variety in 
instructional methods 
has been shown to be 
crucially important." 
-Grayson H. Wheadey 



iSUf dents Generally Remember: 

-10g& bf^^hattfeyREA^ 

' lam orwh^tltey he4rv 

' 30%.of whattiugrSBE • 
* '^40?fe<rfv^h2^^t»^'HEAR&S^ ' 
' " ^jdgg-'bfwlW'ihey'SAy' 

'tm:o£whatlhey SAY^as ihey 
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COOPERATIVE LEARNING 



GrhphicOrgrnIzErs 



-TEACHING STRATEGIES 

for Cueing THINKING in the CLASSROOM 
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"Strategy 1" 

lliink-Psir-Share 

niink-Pair-Share is a multimode discussion cycle in which students Usten to a question or presentaUon, have 
time to "think" individuaUy, talk with each oth^ in "pairs" and finally "share" responses with the larger group, 
nic tcacha- signals students to switch &om "ILten" to "think" to "pair" to "share" by using cues (fig. T 

Students raise their hands only on signals, not direcUy after the question or a response. Students may write or 
diagram tt«ir thoughts. In this activity, teachers also give cues on options for "how" students arc to think or 
w<Hk in pairs. For instance, teachers may cue the students to reach concensus, engage in problem solvmg, or 
assume the role of devil's advocate (fig; 2). 



Hsnd Signals 



Lutea Tliink Pair Share 



Cube 




Whcci 



Cues for 
Listen -Think - Pair - Share 




Chart 



Coniensui 
Seeking 

Rcdprocil Teaching 



Devil's Advocate 



Listen 
ThinkQ 
Hair 
Share 



4= 



Thinking aload 
problem solving 



Cards 



listen 



Think 



Par/ 



Share 



Pair Problem SolvinR 

Fig. 2. Think-Pair-Sharc Structures 



Hg. 1. Cues for Think-Pair-Share 



Reprinted witii permission of Jay McTighe, Education Specialist, Maryland State Department of Education. 
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"Strategy. 2" 



j: 

!l 

!: 
ii 
s 

• ' 

a: 
a 
a! 
2! 
3: 
a: 
3: 
a! 
z: 
a: 
a 



Reading Reference 
Bookmark 

Ter 

yourself what the 
authOTsays« 
Ask 

yourself if what you air 
reading makes sense. 
Picture 
what the audx}r 
describes. 
Identify 
the main ideas. 
Prcdkt 
what will come next> 

If you don't understand- 
Ideclify 
the problem. 
Ren^ind 
yourself of what yoa want 
to find out 
Look Back* 
Look Aliead. 
Slow D*jwn* 
Ask 
for help. 

AflTf you read- 
Retell 
what you read in your own 
words. 
Sumaarize 
the most important ideas. 
Ask 

yourself questions and 
answer them. 
Picture 
in your mind what the 
author described. 
Decide 
what w.TS especially 
interesting or enjoyable. 



Ready Reading Reference 

If one analyzes the differcace^s between gtxxi and po^ readers^ 
importaiice of the strategic behaviors that good z^eaders spontaneously 
employ befoe, during, and after Uwir reaoing would be obvious. 

The Ready Reading Reference bookmaric was developed to summarize 
knowledge about "good reader" strategies. The bookmark serves as a 
tangible instructional tool and a concrete cue for students during 
indqjendeat reading. 

These instructional tools can easily be mads ((x classroom iise and adapted 
to the appropriate grade. 




0 



Repiinted with permission of Jay McTighe, Education Specialist, Maryland State Department of Education. 
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"Strategy 3 

Questioning/Discussion Strategies Bookmaric 

Teachos can integrate effective questioning and discussion strategies into their daUy repertoires by referring to a 
"cueing" bookmark which features question starters on one side and discussion strategies on the other. During 
classroom discussion, the bookmark reminds teachers to use these promising strategies • 



Front 

Questioning for Quality Thinking 

Acknowledge— Idcndfication and recall of information 

who, what^ when, where, how — ^? 

Describe 

Comprehension— Organization and selection of facts 
aiui ideas 

•p^y ^in your own words. 

What is the main idea of ^ . 



AppUcatioa— Use of facts, rules, principles 

Now is ^an example of 

Now is ^related to 

Why 13 * 



.significant? 



Analysis— Separatiwi of a whole into component parts 

What arc the parts or features of 

Classify ^according to 

Outline/diagram/web„ 



How does compare/contrast with . 

What evidence can you list for 



Synthesis— Combination of ideas to form a whole 

What would you predict/infer from ^? 

What ideas can you add to 

How would you create/design a new J 

What might happen if you combined _ 

with ^ ^ , 



What solutions would you suggest for , 



Evaluation — Development of opinions, judgments, or 
decisions 

Do you agree ^ — — • 

What do you think about . ^? 

What is the most important 

Prioritize 



How would you decide afcou". 

What criteria would you use to assess . 



Back 

Strategies to Extend Student Thinking 

• Remember "wait time I and II" 
Provides at least three seconds of thinking time 
afteraqucstion and after a response 

• Utilize "think-pair-sharc" 

Allow individual thinking time, discussion with a 
partner, and then open up the class discussion 

• Ask "follow-ups" 

Why? Du you agree? Can you elaborate? 
Tell me more. Can you give an example? 

• Withold judgment 

Respond to smdcnt answers in a non-evaluative 
fashion 

• Ask for summary (to promote active 
listening) 

"Could you please summarize John's point?" 

• Survey the class 

"How many people agree with the author's point of 
view?" C'lhumbs up, thumbs down") 

• Allow for student calling 

"Richard, will you please call on someone else to 
ic^xxKir 

• Play deviFs advocate 

Require smdents to defend their reasoning against 
different points of view 

• Ask students to ^'unpack their thinking'^ 
"Describe how you arrived at your answer," ("think 

aloud^ 

• Call on students randomly 
Not just those with raised hands 

• Student questioning 

Let the -^udents develop their own questions 

• Cue student responses 

**There is not a single correct answer for this 
question* I want you to consider alternatives," 



Cueing Bookmark 



Source: Language and Learning Improvement Branch, Division of lnstruction, Maryland Slate Department of 
Education, Mc Tighe, 19S5, Reprinted with pennission. 
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"Strategy 4" 



Cognitive Mapping 

Cognitive maps are effective tools for helping students improve their organizational abilities, -nieseprovide ? 
vis^ holistic icpresentaiion of facts and concepts and their relationships wiUiin an ^izational framework. TTiey 
help students to 1) represent abstract or implicit information in more ccnciete form 2) depict the relauonships 
among facts and concepts 3) generate and elaborate ideas: 4) relate new infonnation to pnor knowledge and 5) store 
and retrieve information. These copitive maps become blueprints for oral discourse and wntten composition . 




Problem 


GtjaKs) 






Altcraaaves 


Pros® & Cons(53) 




e 














© 




© 


© 


Decision(s) 


Reason(s) 







r 



Analogy Link 



Story 1 



2i 



Story 2 



2 



Them« 
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"Strategy 5" 

Problem-Solving Strategies Wheel 

Teachers who wish to improve student problem solving can spend classroom Ume examuiins ute solution "process" 
Swith thermal answer, model their own strategic reasoning by "thinkm^ . 
SSS^^^blem-solv^g heuristics. usinga/T.Wm Solmg Strategies WheeLTc^h^ t°lJXV5fat 
whed on a transpartacy or draw a wheel on a large piece of posterboard, thereby making it an mstructional tool that 
reminds teachers and students of the strategies of the experts. 



4iY 



ovtf 



s 2 S ,S -a 




ft 



sense' 

"is 'A 



the 



the 



V 



5* ^. 
o 3 a 



Transparsncj' 

Reprinted with permission of Jay McTighe. Education Specialist, Maryhind State Department of Education. 
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GRAPHIC ORGANIZERS 

comprehend te^ and so\y^ pnh\tm. 



9 



Spider Map 




Used to i>^be a central idea: a thins (a geoyaphlc resion). 
process (meiosis), concept (altruism), or proposition with 
support (experimental drugs should be available to AIDS vic- 
tims). Key fnwc questions: What is the central idea? What 
are its attributes? What are its functions? 



Series ol Events Chain 
Initiating Event 




Used to describe the stages o( something (the life cycle ci a 
primate): the steps in a linear procedure (how to neutralize 
an add): a sequence of events (how feudalism led to the 
fomiation of nation states): Of the goals, actions^ and outco:nes 
of a historical figure or character in a novel (ths hse and fall 
of Napoleon). vCey frame questions; What is dte objea pro- 
cedure. Of initiating event? What are the stages or steps? How 
do they lead to one another? What is the final outcome? 



Continuum/Scale 



High 



Used for time lines showing huconcal events or ages <8rad« l^evels m 
school), degrees of something (weight), shades of meaning (Likert scales), 
or ratings scales (achievement in school). )Cey frame questions; What is 
being scaled? What are the end points? 



Compart/Contrast MatK^ 
Nanw 1 



Name 2 



Attribute. 1 






Attribute 2 






Attribute 3 







• 



Used to show similarities and differences bet>%een two things (people, 
places, events, ideas, etc). Key frame <;-»tions: »">iat thmgs are being 
compared? How are tficy similar? How are they different? 



Problem/Solution Outline 



Who 



Pniblem 




Solution 



Anempted 
Solutions 

1. 
2. 


Results 

1. 
2. 




f 


End Result 



Used to represent a problem, anempted solutions, and results (the na- 
tional debt). Kef fraf .e quejtions: What was the problem? Who had the 
problem? Why was it a problem? What anempc %vefe n»cde to solve the 
problem? Did those attempts succeed? 

a 
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GrajAic Organizers (Cont'd) 



Nctwofk Tree 




Used to show ausii infomudon (causes erf powty), a hierarchy (types 
<^ insects), Of brarvching procedures (the circulatofy system). Key frame 
questions: Wha: is the superocdinate categofy? What are the subordinate 
ategcries? How are they related? How many levds are therrt 



Fbhbone VUp 



Result 




Detail 



Used to show the causal interaction of a complex event (an 
election, a nuclear explovon) or complex phenomenon 
(ju\«nile delinquency, Icammg disabilities). Key frame ques- 
tions: What are die factor? that cause X? How do they inter- 
rebate? Are the factort dut cause X the same as those that cause 

X to persist? 



Human Interaction Outline 
Coals Goat* 



I^BTSOn 1 

Croup 1 



Person 2 
Croup 2 



InteracdoG 



>aion 



Action 



Reaction 




Reaction 1 
Reaction 2 



Outcomes 



>^ — ^ 



Outcomes 



Perwn 1 
Croup 1 



Renon 2 
Croup 2 



Cycle 




Used to fhow the nature ci an Interaction between penons or groups 
(European settles and American Indians), Key frame questions: Who are 
the penons or groups? What wwe their goals? Did they conflict or 
cooptfnte? What was the outcome for each person or group? 



Used to show how a series of events Interact to produce a set 
of results again ard again (v«ather phenomena, cvcles of 
achie*^cnt and failure, the life cycle). K*^ fr^me questions: 
What are the critical «vents in the cycle? How ane the/ related? 
In what ways are they self^einforcing? 



Printed with pennission of Dr. Beau Hy Jones, North Central Regional Educational Laboratory. 1988. 
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WEBBING 



WEBBING is a method of brainstonning or generating ideas on a given topic in which 
connccUons among related ideas are shown. By doing a webbing acuvlqr, a teacher can 
deicnnine what the class knows about a certain subject 



PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Choose a major topsc. 

2. Divide the topic into subtopics. 

3. Show connections between related ideas. 



Sandwiches 



Spelling 



Reaaing 



Writinj? 



Lunch 



Lapguagt Arts 



hot lunth 
painting 



7~\ 



Art- 




states 



communities 



The 
Siihoor i)ay' 



r. 



' Mu$ ic«^ 

^singins 



instruments 



Recess 

Irises «|av«i!n 



Mathematics 



games playground' 

addition 



Science 
counting ^^^^^^ntT 

subtraction 



animals 



Reprinted with Permission from ABCs of Thinking with Caldecott Books, p. 102, 
Copyright 1988 Book Lures, Inc. 



DECISION MAKING 



DECISION MAKING is a process leading to the selection of one of several options 
after consideration of facts, ideas, possible alternatives* probable consequences, and 
personal values. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Identify the problem. 

2. Think of alternative solutions. 

3. Establi:^ criteria for weighing each alternative. 

4. Weigh the alternatives on tb« basis of the erta. 

5. Choose the alternative which is rated best. 

6. Give reasons for your choice. 



CRITERIA 



• 

s 




Easy to 
make and 
take 


Good for 
you 


Tastes 
good 


0 
L 


















u 


Popcorn 








T 










I 










0 


Cup 
cakes 








N 










S 


Apples 









Reprinted with Peimission from ABC's of Thinking with Caldecof Books, p. 24 
Copyright 1988 Book Lures, Inc. 
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TASK ANALYSIS 



\SK ANALYSIS is a system for breaking down a task into fundamental skills and 
subskills. The first step is to define tlie final perfomance goal and then to list the 
skills necessary to attain that goal. TIsis skill is fundamental in problem-solving 
acdvities. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Define the final performance goal. 

2. List the steps and skills necessary to reach Ck5at goal. 

3. Follow the steps to determine if they produce the goal. 



i BRAINSTORMING > 

Tbe Goal of Brainstorming is to: > 

? 1. PRODUCE MANY RESPONSES ? 

•J % 

^ 2 . ACCEPT ALL RESPONSES > 



•} 3 . WITHHOLD PRAISE OR JUDGMENT OF ANY 
3 SINGLE RESPONSE GIVEN > 

?; 

V 

3 N 



4 . PROVIDE AN ACCEPTING ATMOSPHERE > 

5 . HITCHHIKE ON EACH OTHER'S IDEAS > 

? 6 . AIM FOR QUANTITY— NOT ALL RESPONSES WILL | 

^ BE OF HIGH QUALITY i 

3 ; 

3 > 

3 < 

t > 

t > 

3 .C 
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- GENERALIZATION 



• 



A GENERALIZATION is a rule, principb, or formula lhai governs or explains a 
number of rcktcd sioiaiions. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Collect, organize, and examine the material. 

2. Identify the common characteristics. 

3. Make and state a generalization based on the common 
characteristics. 

4. Find other instances in which the generalization is true. 

5. Try to transfer the generalization to other situations or uses. 



An ANALOGY is s comparison which points out siri>ifariiics between two things 
ihH might be different in all other respects or circumstance*". 
Example: Shoe is to foot as miitcn is to (hand). 
Nose is to smell as cr is to (hc^). 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Select items that are to be compared. 

2. Identify the common cites in the items. 

3. retcrmise hovr the first two stems are relatitd. 

4. Complete the analogy by choosing the item that relates to the 
third item in the same way. 



Reprinted with Permission from ABCs of Thinking with Caldccott Books, p. 24 
Copyright 1988 Bode Lures, Inc. 
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CREATIVE THINKING STRATEGIES 



FLUENCY — 

FLUENCY is the ability to produce common responses to a given situation. The 
emphasis is on quantity rather than on quality. The intent is to build a large store of 
information or material fra* further, selective use. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Define the situation and determine the category, 

2. Ask the students tor many responses, 
3« Follow brainstorming rules. 
4. List all ideas given. 



- — FLEXIBILITY 

ifLEXIBILITY is the ability to respond in a variety of categories, to group responses 
into new uses for familiar objects or situations. Hexibility requires thinking beyond 
the usual and obvious to the new and original. In Ihe story of the OX-CART MAN, 
who would expect the farmer to sell his boxes, his ox-cart, his ox, a*.d the ox's yoke and 
harness, walk home, and begin over again? As with flexibility, the best responses 
require time to develop. Students need L^ne to incubate the best ideas. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Identify the information to be used. 
Z. Examine the items to be used. 

3. Identify many categories for the material. 

4. Respond with new and creative categories or uses. 

ORIGINALITY 

ORIGINALITY is the ability to generate novel, nontraditional. or unexpected ideas 
and to interpret these ideas in clever, unique products. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Determine and define the situation. 

Z. Ask for original, unique ideas. 

3. Provide products for sharing the original idea. 




-ELABORATION — 

ELABORATION is the process of adding details to an existing product. Introduce the 
story by discussing stories of fairies, princesses, knights, kings, and dragons. Help the 
students elabwate on the basic design of a dinosaur to create a dragon. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1 . Examine the basic idea or object to be changed or improved by 
elaboration. 

2. Define the basic idea. 

3 . Decide how to add to or expand on the basic idea to make it more 
interesting or completa. 

4. Add details .j develop a more interesting or useful idea. 



DISCOVERY ' 

DISCOVERY is a method of teaching the processes of science or problem solving in 
which the teacher silently conducts the demonstration and the students attempt to 
deicmiinc why what is shown occurs. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Silently show the demonstration after telling the group to watch 
carefully and challenging them to try to determine why what they 
see occurs. 

2. Collect observations on the chalkboard. 

3. Have the class ask questions that can be answered by yes or no in 
r^der to obtain informs "on to supplement their observation*' 

4. Ask if there are any operatrona! questions that could be 
investigated or other demonstrations that need to be done in o/der 
to supply more information. Allow time to investigate or to 
perform the desired demonstrations. 

5. Collect on the chalkboard those points or factors that the class 
deems important to the problem solution. 

6. Call for a solution, or multiple solutions^ to the problem. 
Children should not only present their solutions but also present 
supporting evidence from the problem*solving session. 
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THE INDEPENDENT STUDY MODEL 




Reprinted wift pemissioa from ABCs of Thinking with Cal(kcott Hooks, p. 24* 
Copyright 1988, Book Lures, Inc. 
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LEARNING 



r~»v^>l»» leamiM is a systmaUc model for teachtog conlent white having sludenls 
^"^iSS eft^ttve gn>up wo*. T*e basic pri»^pl.=s of coope»ve 

learning are: 

1. Face-to-facc interaction 

2. Individual accountability 

3. Positive interdependence 

4. Social skills 

5. Group processing 




Circles of Learning 
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Quick Cooperative Starters 



Learaiag Partners: Ask the students to turn lo a neighbor and ask him/her something about tlj2 lesson, to 
explain a concq)t youVe just taught, to explain the a'isignment, to explain hov/ to do what youVe just taught, to 
summarize the three most important por J of the dixussion, or whatever Rrs the lesson. 

Reading Groups: Students read material together and answer the questions. One person is the Reader, another 
the Recorder, and the third the Checker (who checks to make certain everyone understands, agrees with, and can 
cxplaiii the answers). They must come up with three possible answers to each question and circle their favorite one. 
'•ATien finished, they sign the pa.^ lo certify Lhat they all understand, agree ot, and can explain the answers. 

Bcokcnds: Before a film, lecture, or a reading, have students summarize together what they already know about 
the subject and come up with questions they have about it- Afterwards, the trios answer questions, discuss new 
information, and formulate new qi»Oouons. 

Jigsaw: Each person reads and smdies part of a selection with a partner, practices teaching the section with a new 
partner (smdent smdying same section from another group), then teaches wha,^ he or she has learned to the other 
members of the group. Each then quizzes the group members until satisfied tl;at everyone knows all parts 
thoroughly. 

Drill Partners: Have smdents drill each other on the facts they need to know untiil they are certain both partners 
know and can remember tiiem all. This works for spelling, vocabulary, math, grammar, test review, etc. Give 
bonus points on the test if all members score above a certain percentage, 

Reading Buddies: In lower grades, have students read their stories to each other, getting help with words and 
discussing content with their parmers. In upper grades, have smdents tell about their books and read their favorite 
parts to each other. 

Worksheet Checkmates: Have two students, each with different jobs, do one worksheet The Teacher reads, 
then suggests an answer; the Writer either agrees or comes up with another answer. When tiiey both understand and 
agree on an answer, the Writer can write it* 

Homework Checka^: Have smdents compare bomeworic answers, discuss any they have not answered 
similarly, then correct their papers and add the reason they changed an answer. Make certain everyone's answers 
agree, tiien staple die papers togeUier. Grade one paper from each group aixi give group members diat grade. 

Test Reviewers: Have students prepare each odier for a test* They get bonus points if every group member 
scores above a preset level. 

Composition Pairs: Smdent A explai^is what she/he plans to write to Student B; whUe Student B takes notes 
or makes an outline. Together diey plan die opening or die thesis statement* Then Smdent B explains while 
Student A writes. They excttange oudines and use diem in writing dieir papers. 

Problem Solvers: Give groups a problem to solve. Each student must contribute part of die solution. Groups 
can decide who does what, but diey must show where all members contributed. Or, they can decide togedier, but 
each must be able to explain how to solve die problem. 

Computer Groups: Students work togedier on die computer. They must agree on die input before it is typed 
in. One pexson is die Keyboard Operator, anouier die Monitor Reader, a diird die Verifier (who collects opinions on 
die input from die odier two and makes U;e final decision). Roles arc rotated daily so everycxie gets experience at all 
three jobs. 




Sook Report Pairs: Studciits interview each other on the books they read, then they report on their partner's 
book. 

Writing Response Groups: Studer.is read and respond to each other's papers three times: 

1. niey mark what they like with a star and put a question mark anywhere there is something they don't understand 
or think is weak. Then they discuss the paper as a whole with the writer. 

2. Thty maik problems with grammar usage. pmicwaUon. spelling, or format and discuss it with the author. 

3. They proofread the final draft and point out any errors for the author to correct 

Teachers can assign questions for stiidents to answer about their group members' papers to help them focus on 
certain problems or skills. 

Report Groups: Students research a topic iogctr.er. Each one is responsible for checking at least one different 
source and writing at least three notecards of infoimation. They write the report together, each person is responsible 
for seeing that his/her informadon is included. For oral reports, each must take a part and help others rehearse until 
they are at ease. 

Sumiuary Pairs: Have snidemsaltematr; reading and otaUy summarizing paragraphs. One reads and summarizes 
while ttw odicr checks the paragraph fK accuracy and adds anything left out TTiey alternate roles wiUi each 
paragraph. 

Elaborating and Relating Pairs: Have students elaborate on what Uiey arc reading and learning by relating it 
to what they already know about the subject. This can be done before and after reading a selection, listening to a 
lecture, at seeing a film. 




Circles of Learning 

Johnson, D.. W., Joh.nson. R. T.. & Holubee. E. (EDS.. 1988). Cooperation in the Classroom (revised cd.). 
Edina,MN: Interaction Book Company. 
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— PROBLEM-SOLVING 

SEQUENCE 

by L. S. Shulman 

Problem sensing, in which a pereon initially detects, to his discomfort, thai some kind of 
problem or incongruity exists. 

Problem formulating, wherein the person subjectively defines a particular problem and 
develops his own anticipattd fom of solution. 

Searching, in which the individual questions, hypothesizes, gathers information, and 
occasionally tecktracks. 

Problem resolving, the final phase in which t!ie person be':omes satisfied that he has 
solved thft problem or "found out why," thus removing the discquiUbnum. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 

HEURISTICS 

by Stephen Krulik and Jesse Rudnick 

1. Read 

la. Note key wcffds. 

lb. Get to know the problem setting. 

Ic. What is being asked for. 

Id. Restate the problem in your own words. 

2 . Explore 

2a. Draw a diagram, or construct a model 
2b. Make a chart Record the data. 
2c. Look for patterns. 

3. Select a Strategy 

3a. Experiment 

3b. Lock for a simpler problem. 

3c. Conjecojrc/guess. 

3d. Fonn a tentative hypothesis. 

3e. Assume a solution. 

4. Solve 

4a. Carry through your strategy. 

5. Review and Extend 
5a. Verify your answer. 

5b. Look for intercstinp variations on the original problem. 
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Instructional Planning 

Models 




ITie key to successful teaching is good planning. There is no substitute for it. 
Good planning helps create correct discipline, pleasant atmosphere in the class, 
and puposeful activity free from dead spots and waste motion— in short, good 
plamiing promotes worthwhile learning. No one can teach well for long without 
planning well. 



—Leonard H. Clark 
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• 



PLANNING MODEL 



Compare and contrast life in l5ie v^<i:ous Amencan Colonies j 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Describe ihe influence of geography, government, 
and religion on the growth and development of 
the New England Colonies. 

2. Describe ^' .e influence of geography, government, 
and sign'Yk;ant persons and groups on growth and 
development of the Midd!$ Colonies. 

3. Describe the influence of geo£-aphy, economics, 
and slavery on growth and development of the 
Souihem Colonies. 



4^ 



J 



L 



X»c»mgtu Type f 1 



Ulini \hc cup. hUl Um MiddU OAoaht, 
lb<f mjj« ck\t%, aa4 tx)di<| of wMcf . 




I 



Wftlmi Aiii|amcA(: Diuiui it U«tl Uum 
cumpUi of bow rogr^phy *ffccied poykik tad 
d<v<topfiu»l oC ihc Middle Coluoki. be iufc lo 
cliboatc 00 your citoipUs. 



± 



ViUuU tfudcoli ioto lU i^oupt. IVoa a liu of ^ 
iodividuAU ud groujPi wke tanucactd dcvdopmcsl 
f Uu MiddU Colo«i<f. Mcfa froup will uUcI « 
&ubi«ct for rticAick tod ofj^Miiu dM brorouliua 
cotlccicd Rctcifck fcpodi will be pfuotted 
ufilly. (bfoniuUoa suf^i could be prcuoted on 
ihtrti 01 M mobil ei.) 



tn a a a 



> lodividuftl Siudcol IVoj«cu 
» TMcWf Obicrvfttiooi 
» lod^puykol RcieAfcli 
» OUmt pcoducii inch fti Km»U, itoKltiui. ^ 
caodcU 



1^ 
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PLANNING MODEL 



IINIT/MAIOR nu IP.rTIVK 
Compare and iontrast life in ihe American Colonies 

I 



1. Describe ihe influence of geography, government, 
and religion on ihe growih and development of 
the New England Colonies. 

*2. Describe the influence of geography, government, 
and significant persons and groui^ on growih and 
development of the Middle Colonies. 

3. Describe ihc influence of geography, economics, 
and slavery on growth and development of ihe 
Southern Colonies. 



IMQTHIirTION AI. trTIVITIRS 



J. 



T 



Viiai * wA\ nuf . locate the Middle Colootci. Ai 
CAcb coiooy u IccAlcd, aik »iu<kDii lo diuiui the 
foHoMriQg: 

• lluw did gcogrif4iy tircci dcvclupmcni? 

• Wlul w»c the cujoe cibu and rcsouicci? 

• Wtut poupi uttlcd ia tk€ colony? 

• D<unbc wtui locitl life t«^c ind how il wit 
in/luciKcd by fcognphic f^cton (e g , we*thcf, 
oaiumI rciuiiicci. pcoiimily to other cotonuk) 



Di^id* cUit laid four |loqp». A»:^o ewb group 
OM of the Middk Colontei. ll. « inugmc 
Ibcy ut propcietort aad must decide on five Uwi 
they will cuke fuc ibeu-coUioiel. Sludcali will 
pufaliib ifteir "tb^rteri" *ad be *ble io diuuti Ihc 
filioAile for ibcU cbiiUr Aod the iimiUttliei and 
differencei among ttl of ibe cbuleri. 



fpj lfu^ lioflir r — 

At lh« icubci dekvert a mtni kciufe, itudeaii 
will iak« ftoict by cosipUimg the nuiiu oultiac. 
SludcAU wilt di&cuti My noud iiaituilki iftd 
diffcfeacet amoog iho g«og'<f*yi govanojetl, aad 
iigoiftcwl pqtooi tftd gfoupi ia e*cb colony. 



I 



^ctTviim 

> Held Cripi 10 local mutcunu lo ettaiiM aicifacu 
aAd origia4l aourcci 

' Small cooperative dUcuaiioo groupi 

' lalcr.tipled fitm lecbui^ue with guided dttcuilioa 

> Review and dUcuiiioa of Coloatai Utcratax* 
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MODEL FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

A LESSON CYCLE 



District Curriculum Sequence 
Kindergarten - Twelve 
innluding 

Essential Elements 



4». 





State 
Ot^ective 
Focus 



Closure 



1 4 
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PI ANNING 



£ 



Explnniilon 

Check 
Understanding 




1 




Monitoring 

and 
Adlutting 



Guided 
Practice 
Check 
Mastery 

— T" 



independent 

Pra Mt;e ' 

Att<i:SS 

Mastery 




[Yes 



No 



1 35 
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MODEL FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 



LESSON CYCLE 



ESPlAHATiOH: 



^ FOCUS: 



Techniqu€i: 




1. HodeUng 








3. Dennitlons 




4. Process steps/rules 




S. Concepts 





CORfECTt OM (ftETEACHh 

^1. Go Uck to sutt ob^ctlve 
2. luct^ in Another ma) 
use Another s&odAlity^ 
Use txnlAA4tioa ind 
check for understAAdJ 
AgAifl use Guided PrAd 
9ove on when oustery/ 
&^.own 



K SiAte«ent of 
leArnlng 

2. Iftvolveaent of 
leAmer 

3. Connect leArnlng 
to pASt Aftd pre- 
sent leArnlng 



Check for Underst A ndtng ; 
TeAch A^ittle. lest a little. 
Use «Any osodAlltlcs: 
1. ChorAl response 3. PrlvAte 
2* SIsoaIs response 
4. ^^^ndo a ques 



Techni ques : 

171)pen ended questions 

2. Role-playfng 

3. Jokes-Anecdoies 

4. CxAnples, pictures. 

CArtOOAS 

5. Inquiring 



HOHITflRIH G AHO 
AKlUSVlHG: 



Choose AltcrnAtive 
AOdAlities if need( 
to insure leArning 




CLOSURE: 



GUIDED PRACTICE: CIIEC 



Involvcfient of 

leArner 

Si^oury of 

leArning: 

A. teicher sun 

b. student suusu 

c, student show 
roBsa 





4^ 




iNOEPENDENf PRACTICE: 


( 


Assess HftStery 


■y 


Homework - only After 


y ^ 


SAstery d^so in 




guided prActlce. 


/ EXTfHSIOH: \ 





eAChtrr aonltored 
TAise/Proapi/LeAve 
-no grAding-- 
• How Auch - Hass fr 
How long - Short 
Uow well * to mst 



MASl RY 



ctice 
ACtic 
ry 



heory: | 

• HeAningful to objective 
Hodeling - teAcher show 
Monitoring - constAnt gi 

echniques: I 

• Group Re&iionse 
IndK'iduAl Response 
leAcher Guided-Group 
TeACher Guided-lndividu<i) 



& tell 
e feedbACk 



Activities to 
K Enrich leArnifg 
2. ProAOte bighi 

thinking 

About 



Group 



.cuss ion And/or 
Activity 
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TEACHER RESPONSE FORM 



Teacher's Name (optional) School 

Name of Guide 

Your comments and suggestions are needed in order to enhance the quality and usrbility of this curriculum 
guide. Please complete tiie following questionnaire and return to Dr. Naiicy Timmor^, Director of 
Curriculum by February 5, 1991. 

Agree - Disafe/ce Comments 

L The guide is or^^azed in an 1 2 3 4 5 

effective, usable manner. 

2. The statement of philosophy 1 2 3 4 5 

reflects my ideas, opinions, and 
beliefs about the ^bject matter. 




3. The goal statemints are broad, 12 3 
comprehensive am e^4press the 

general aims and mrection of the 
cuurse(s). 

4. The objectives arcJ clearly stated, 12 3 
appropriate, and measurable. 

5. The suggested instrrctional 12 3 
activities and ^esr)ment items 

arc clearly described, aligned with 
objectives, and vaj^ied to accommodate 
different abilities and learning styles. 

6. The suggested iilstructional units 12 3 
are helpful in modeling the instruc- 
tional planning process. 

7. The suggested instructional strategies 12 3 
section is helpfufin planning for variety 

in teaching. 

8. The resource^ strategies, and plan- 12 3 
ning section is adequate and helpful. 

^* 

Additional comments/suggestions: 
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NOTE: You are invited to submit your ideas, activities, and assessments for possible inclusion in the 
curaculum guides. Your input is welcomed and appreciated. Please include the grade level, subject, 
and course objective(s) for each submission. 

Check the appropriate item(s) 

Teaching Activity 

Assessment Item 

Enrichment/Reteaching Activity 

Unit Plans 

Teaching Strategy 

R«ource 

Other( ) 
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